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Make Every Bakeday 
A Triumph 


For many generations women have considered themselves lucky 
if their cakes and pastry came to the table in perfect condition. 


But today every bakeday can be a triumphant success. 


Thousands of women everywhere have learned through experi- 
ence that the leavening agent is the one ingredient upon which, 
more than anything else, depends the success of perfect baking. 


CALUMET 


—the World’s Greatest Baking Powder 


Calumet Baking Powder, because of its uniform, dependable 
quality, has taken the guesswork out of baking. It enables 
housewives to know in advance that when their cakes and 
pastries come from the oven, they will be perfectly baked 


throughout, deliciously appetizing—and deserving of the high- 
est praise. 


That the multitude of women recognize the superiority of 
Calumet is proven by the fact that today Calumet Baking 
Powder Sales are two and one-half time as much as that of 
any other brand. 


Calumet is also the Economy Bak- 
ing Powder, because it requires 
only about half as much as many 
other brands. 


Buy Calumet from your local 
dealer—every pound can contains 
full weight 16 ounces. 


Use Calumet for all your baking 
and every bakeday will be a 
wonderful success. 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100 FILLMORE ST. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS 


' who have made use of our booklet— 


On the Manufacture of a 
Teacher's Flat Top Desk 


| will be glad to learn that we have 





| another edition of this valu- ——— 
able treatise on the use of |F 
| woodworking machinery in 


the school room. 


PREE, 


FOR THE ASKING 





As many copies as you can use 


WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 
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TEACHERS’ 
SPECIAL 


EXCURSION 
TO 
ALASKA 


R ESERVATIONS have already been made for 125 teachers on the special sailing 
of the Alaska Steamship Company’s fine steamer ALAMEDA from Seattle at 
3:00 p. m. Saturday, August 2nd, for a cruise of over 4000 miles to and through 
the great scenic wonderland of the north. The route will be through the mountain 
walled channels of the inside passage and out across the Gulf of Alaska and to 
the “Westward” to Anchorage at the head of Cook Inlet, with stops to visit the towns 
of Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau (the capital of Alaska), Cordova, Valdez, La- 
touche, Seward, Anchorage, and also with a call at Columbia Glacier. 


Fare for the round trip voyage of 16 to 18 days, only $145.00, including meals 
and berth. F 





Make reservations early and fill the steamer with teachers—and make it really 
and truly a Teachers’ Special. We have other sailings every few days at various 
rates, but this is a “Teachers’ Special.” 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
JOHN H. BUNCH, Traffic Manager, ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO, 











Pier 2 3 Seattle 3 Washington 




















B 


Yosemite National Park 


(OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND) 


pi <n California’s picturesque and incomparable wonder- 

era % land—including in its splendors massive cliffs—the 
re Big Trees and five world famed waterfalls. 

tel 3 Easily Accessible 

SERIE Comfortable Accommodations 


$13.50 


From Merced to Yosemite and Return 


Including Auto Stage Transportation between 
El Portal and Yosemite 


Excursion Tickets to Yosemite via the Yosemite Valley Railroad are on sale 
at all Southern Pacific and Santa Fe ticket offices. 








For Further Particulars, Rates, Itineraries, 
Hotel and Camp Reservations, Address 
W. L. WHITE 


General Manager, Merced, Cal. 
YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 





a 
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STEWA 


sox Che trip of a lifetime! 


KOTEM POLE 


VILLAGES “ 800 Miles 

ANADIAN ROCKIES ae 
Totem Pole Villages Ly 
Skeena River Y 




















600 miles 
falatial Steamers 


World Famed 
INSIDE 
PASSAGE 


Berth and 
~ Meals included ; 











500 miles 
Fraser River 
Cascade Range 


Mt.Robson Park 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


1 ROUND TRIP from 
$ SAN FRANCISCO 
ROUND TRIP from 
~ LOS ANGELES 





ght) H.R.Bullen Assi Gen Agent =Wm.F Barry GenAgent 
& 503 So Spring St 689 Market St 
LOS Angeles San Francisco 
Phone 824 295 Phone Sutter 509) 





The EAST—Chicago, New York, Boston, Washington—is directly accessible by the un- 


surpassed transcontinental service of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


making days in the mighty CANADIAN ROCKIES, in the fiords of the Inside Passage, on 
the Great Lakes, at Niagara, as incidents of an unforgetable journey. Stopover is sug- 


gested in the heart of the Canadian Rockies at Jasper Park Lodge. 
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Now is the 


Time! 

To list your supplies 
for fall use 
From now on is the 
real buying period for 
next fall Supplies. 
Each day items will 
suggest themselves 
which should be jotted 
down. We have regu- 
lar estimate blanks 
giving the approxi- 
mate _ requirements 
per pupil for Supplies. 
These will be mailed 
on request together 

with catalogs for— 


Papers 
Pencils 


Pens 
Inks 


Water Colors 
Pupils’ Desks 
Teachers’ Desks 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Blackboards 
Ete. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
222-224 So. Los Angeles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Corner of Second and Mission Sts. 








The Finest Playground 
Apparatus in the World 
is Called EVERWEAR 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS IT HAS 
BEEN MOLDING LIVES. 


IN FIRST COST, requires but little 
or no additional outlay. 

IN DURABILITY, its per-year-used- 
depreciation-cost is a_ negligible 
sum. 

IN SAFETY, has a multitude of 
features, many of which are 
patented. 

DESIGNED to look good and act 
better. 


BUILT of the finest materials ob- 
tainable, rugged, simple. 

APPROVED AND SPECIFIED by 
recreation leaders the world over. 
JUVENILE JUDGES credit play- 


grounds with reducing juvenile 
delinquency. 


CORONERS credit playgrounds 
with reducing traffic fatalities. 


DOCTORS credit playgrounds with 
development of children morally 
and physically. 

MOTHERS credit conveniently lo- 
cated playgrounds with keeping 
their children out of alleys and 
streets and teaching them the best 
lessons of life, as loyalty, fairplay, 
clean-mindedness, obedience, sacri- 
fice and cooperation. 


An Investment in Playgrounds is an 
Investment in Citizenship. 

An Investment in Everwear Steel 
Playground Apparatus is wise 
and safe from any viewpoint. 
Investigation is invited. Write for 
our 52-Page Catalog. 

Our Playground Planning Depart- 
ment is at your service. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 
Represented by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Language-tre raw material of Print- 
ing is language~any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y’-Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puitiips, Manager of Education Department 













Punctuation-—-coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tre mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 







American Type Founders Company 


sie ih r m7 mT l 


HAT 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


— Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 


REO Coach CHASSIS 





@©OLEO@®OEGEOOO 


AFETY in operation has been para- 
S mount in the design of this new Reo 

product. It is the result of years of 
experience in the building of passenger- 
carrying vehicles, the success and popu- 
larity of which is evidenced by fleets of 
S50 and upward now in operation, many 
units having traveled a half million 
miles. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


of California, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1200 S. Hope 1100 Van Ness 
OAKLAND STOCKTON SACRAMENTO 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


{n opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessft school savings system in your own 
ehoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room, sufficient for from 1 
; irs, now on sale. 
ryder today or write for free booklet. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass. 





ee 


"ROCKY MT- TEACHERS: 


AGENCY 


PiteR Uh Ma LG ie ees ba Gel ee 
Win Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 





Portland, Ore. - - 
Minneapolis, Minn. - - 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


The best we can buy are found listed in 
our “Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material and 


Special Day Programs. 
“The House That Helps’ 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, O., also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colo. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Lumber Exch. 
Rialto Bldg. 





Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successiul teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


on No registration fee 
J.M. HA 
Blanche Tucker } Managers 








VILL LILLIA hhh hhh hddhdddddddddddddddddddalee, 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


Wilillidbdhitidddbidisdddddddsshdddibddddddddidddddiddddde 


A Good 
Photograph 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 

A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you 
do not have small photos, send a 
large one, securely wrapped, to- 
gether with $1.50, and we will have 
25 reproductions made about 244”x 
34%”, returning the original to you 


intact. 
IONA 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Phone Berkeley 811 


CiLLLLsssdbbbbbhdhdibhdddbhddbhhdbitdddddbdtiddddiditdbbdstdsbddddttibddddtsdbddbisdsdidtddbe 











Discriminating Service to School Officials 


Correspondence invited 
Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


Los Angeles 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, '07, Aug. 7, °23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Ce. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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Banner School Papers 


COMPRISE 
IN K PAPERS 

Foolscap Legal cap 

Letter cap Exercise Paper 

Practice Paper 5 styles of ruling 
DRAWING PAPERS 

Manila Light Gray 

Bogus White Water Color 


Tinted Construction Papers 
— Twenty Colors — 
A Sample Book of our full line of Banner Papers will 


be sent upon request. It will show a ruling for every 
purpose. 


To insure satisfaction, specify 
BANNER QUALITY PAPERS 


We guarantee these papers. ‘They are returnable at 
our expense, if not satisfactory. 


Our revised wholesale price list of School Supplies 
and School Furniture is just off the press. It will be 
()) 


sent upon request. 
NO =f 
Ao nae i. 
(Ni a Ht oF LL 


OUI 874-311 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Abert B. Winship 


An A ppreciation 


pen of mind, generous of heart, rich in experience 

and wisdom, observant, charitable, optimistic, Dr. 

Winship is today beloved and honored by men and 
women throughout the land. For four decades he has 
held a leading place in America as educational inter- 
preter, prophet and evangelist. His phenomenal ac- 
quaintance, wide travel, breadth of vision and. knowledge 
of men and measures, coupled with mental alertness and 
ability to grasp significant facts and test relative values, 
has given his opinion weight everywhere. As teacher, 
traveler, public speaker, dean of educational journalists 
and man of affairs, we value Dr. Winship for his abiding 
faith in humanity, for his desire to serve, for his attrac- 
tive personality, for his infectious optimism, for his dis- 
position to speak well of his fellows, and most we value 


him for our thirty years of close personal friendship. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


From a volume of letters of appreciation, 
beautifully bound and presented to Dr. 
Winship at a luncheon in his honor, Chi- 
cago, February 28, 1924. 
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proposed converting of an outgrown and 

antiquated High School building into 
one for elementary school use. With the rapid 
growth of population in towns and cities, the 
High School building is frequently outgrown. 
A bond election is called 
to vote upon issuing 
bonds for a new High 
School. To demolish the 
old structure may seem 
extravagance and waste. It is, therefore, turned 
over to the young and immature and impres- 
sionable pupils who cannot speak for them- 
selves, but like the younger brother who in- 
herits the outgrown coat, they must suffer in 
silence. 

The High School, in its modern development, 
is one of the wonders of the age. It is one of 
the greatest elements in the building of our 
democracy. It has not had too much attention. 
Secondary education has not been over-empha- 
sized. Too much money has not been spent 
upon buildings and grounds and equipment for 
the High School. Standards and salaries are 
not too high. But we are here to maintain and 
defend our position against any contention, 
that sufficient consideration is not given the 
elementary school. 


\ GAIN we note a controversy over the 


IMPORTANCE OF 
ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


In a particular instance 
there may be justice in turning over to the 
elementary school a discarded and outgrown 
High School building. But by and large, there 
is no justice in such policy. If the High School 
needs a modern building, it is a safe bet that 
the elementary school needs a better one. The 
foundation of our educational system is laid 
in the early years. Here are required the most 
thoroughly trained and most experienced teach- 
ers, the most modern and adequately equipped 
school buildings, the largest and most attractive 
school grounds, the most serviceable courses of 
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study, the best text books, the highest type of 
supervision, the most complete safeguards for 
the life and health of the pupils. 

It has come to be a conviction with many 
college professors that their work, as the cul- 
mination of our school system, is the most im- 
portant. Teachers in the secondary schools 
have too often deluded themselves into the 
belief that the so-called people’s college is the 
controlling link in the educational chain. Let 
it be remembered that the teacher in the college 
and the teacher in the High School were at one 
time laboriously finding their way through the 
grades of the elementary school. It detracts 
net a whit from the value and importance of 
the High School and college to declare that 
the most fundamental and important element 
in our school system is the foundation. Here 
the child has his imagination fired for greater 
accomplishments; here are developed ideals, 
here he is so shaped and 
molded as to determine largely his future career. 

And if any teacher of the High School and 
college imagines for a moment that to teach in 
the elementary school, more particularly in the 
rural school—to really teach, mind you—does 
not require all that there is of talent and tact 
and sympathy and love for children and desire 
for service and poise and optimism and vision 
and buoyancy of spirit and professional outlook 
and sound training and experience and patience 
and wisdom and book learning and knowledge 
of child psychology and that indefinable some- 
thing we call ability to teach and common sense, 
then let him go through the mill as have some 
of the rest of us. 

No, brethern! Magnify as you will the field 
of the higher learning. Improve as you may 
the facilities for secondary school instruction— 
difficult will it be to go too far. 


aspirations, visions; 


But until we 


spend upon, or rather more properly, invest 
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more in the elementary school, its teachers, its 
building, its grounds, its equipment, its course 
of study—until we provide more thought and 
money than we now devote, we shall not have 
done our full duty toward the oncoming genera- 
tion wherein lies the most fruitful promise for 
progress. 


NLY the other day at San Quentin 
€ prison, the doors closed upon a 17- 
year old lad, while the mother, brave 
until the last moment, dropped unconscious as 
the guards held her while the son was led away. 
And this mere boy may, in a few weeks, be 
hanged for murder. 
On a day last week, we spent 
PREVENTION several hours with Chief 
VS. CURE Vollmer of the Los Angeles 
Police Department. As we 
went in and out among the groups of officers, 
attended classes and clinics and conferences, 
spoke to the men and talked with the Chief, 
the attention of the Department seemed to be 
focused upon crime prevention. To be sure, 
crime detection and remedial measures and 
punishment must be considered, but with the 
proper understanding of motives and with pre- 
ventative measures set up, there will be fewer 
criminals, less crime to detect and hence fewer 
punishments to be inflicted. 

How closely the Department of the Police 
is associated with the school, only those who 
give careful study to the problem can fully 
appreciate. Entirely aside from the social and 
humanitarian aspects, there are economic as- 
pects of tremendous significance. We are, in 
this modern age, prone to speak of education 
as a costly enterprise. We should not so con- 
sider it, did we speak in comparative terms. 
Education should be looked upon as a pre- 
ventative and an investment. Our prisons, 
penitentiaries, reform schools, poor farms, alms 
houses and insane asylums are filled with men 
and women who, through proper education, 
might have been saved as useful citizens to the 
state. The actual cost in money of maintain- 
ing these institutions is a staggering sum and 


the loss to the world of the product of the 
hands and minds of the unfortunate inmates 
cannot be computed. 

Prevention is more economical than eithe; 
curing or killing. The story of William Hard js 
duplicated somewhere every day. Such cir- 
cumstances should give us pause when we grow 
enthusiastic over an alleged economical measure 
that will save in a rich commonwealth some 
thousands or millions of dollars at the expense 
of good schools and adequate training in the 
early years. It will also give us a point of view 
when discussing the need for a bond issue or 
improvement for educational or humanitarian 
purposes demanding financial outlay. An en- 
lightened citizenship is the greatest asset of 
our country. 


former President Miklejohn of Amherst 
College caused comment. He deplored 
the fact that in our development of the plan 
of special studies for students taught by 
specially trained individuals that “interpre- 
tation” by the student is 
INTERPRETING ‘“‘left to luck.” “Tt is es- 
THE sential,” he says, “that all 
CURRICULUM these (special studies) are 
brought together in a con- 
certed attempt to understand the world and 
have an experience in it as a single situation 
We shall not give up special studies, but we 
shall demand that everyone of them be sub- 
ordinated to the general purpose of intelligent 
living. Today we teach special studies and 
trust to luck that they ‘will be interpreted’ by 
the student.. Tomorrow the whole communily 
will regard the interpretation as primary and 
as to be explicitly studied.” 

Dr. Miklejohn is surely sound in his con- 
tention. How often do we find, however, that 
an idea brought forward as new has either been 
exploded or proven sound years ago. lhe 
present idea is not new. Four decades ago, 10 
less an authority than Frances W. Parker con- 
tended that all school subjects could be welded 
into one. The child he placed as the center of 


Sant since, a pronouncement by 
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, vast wheel, with experience and the world 
js the circumference. In other words, in the 
idea of Dr. Mikejohn, this experience would 
look toward interpreting the world of men and 
things. 

This is indeed an age of specialization. No 
doubt the development will continue in this 
direction. If, however, our pupils are to in- 
terpret properly, they must be taught by men 
who are not narrow specialists. . The specialty 
must be built upon a broad foundation of 
general knowledge. Our University professors 
must understand more fully than they do, con- 
ditions existing in the world outside the campus. 
And, again, all of this leads to the observation 
that the whole question of election in studies 
in the High School vs. prescription is a de- 
batable issue. There is still room for investi- 
gation in this time worn theme. 


N a recent issue of this magazine, we dis- 
cussed editorially the value of travel in 
education. More and more we are coming 
to appreciate the important part that travel 
plays in the life experiences of the individual. 
Pick up any popular magazine of the day and 
thumb through the pages. 
VACATION We are almost certain to 
STUDY-TRAVEL find one or more articles 
dealing with conditions in 
some, to us, remote corner of the world. We 
find ourselves becoming interested in the prob- 
lems of other men and women in the most dis- 
lant countries. We read of their manners and 
customs, their modes of dress, their methods of 
travel and their industrial and social develop- 
ment. As we scan the headlines in the daily 
papers, we find reference to peoples and places, 
to the wonders of nature, the glory of cities, 
that brings to us a realizing sense of our own 
circumscribed world. 

With the recurring of the annual vacation 
period, we have thrust upon us the problem 
of where to go and what to see. Some will 
remain at home from choice and some because 
of compelling duties. Many teachers and others 
will have a program of work laid out or will 


plan a trip to the mountains or seashore or his- 
toric spot. Some will go to Alaska, others to 
the Hawaiian Islands or to the Orient. Europe 
will claim countless travellers while the vast 
majority will journey East or West, North or 
South, remaining within the confines of our 
own forty-eight states. 

Wherever one goes for his vacation, the study- 
travel idea will yield results. A vacation of 
study-travel is more than a vacation. It is an 
education. It is library and lecture and motion 
picture combined. The ease and _ simplicity 
of travel today, the moderate expense entailed 
in proportion to value received, the many op- 
portunities offered of viewing new scenes, of 
meeting interesting peoples, of exploring strange 
places, of studying manners and customs and 
characteristics different from our own, of noting 
at first hand the wonders of commerce and 
industry and manufacture and finance and of 
gaining more accurate conceptions and broaden- 
ing our judgment—all this as the result of 
vacation study-travel makes such an event an 
epoch in one’s experience. 

Our natural play-grounds, the parks and 
forests and national monuments will, this year, 
claim several million visitors. During 1923 in 
California alone more than four and a quarter 
millions of people visited the national forests. 
And, added to all the attractions this year for 
vacation-study travel, is the annual Convention 
of the N. E. A. at Washington, D. C. Many 
will take advantage of the side trips going and 
returning. The pilgrimages that are planned 
to historic shrines in and around Washington 
will yield a background for history and litera- 
ture and an appreciation of modern industrial 
progress that could be had in no other way. 

It is significant to note in this connection 
that more and more school officials are recog- 
nizing the value of travel in fitting teachers 
better to perform their class room duties. In- 
stitutions of higher learning, too, are giving 
credit in certain courses for well planned travel- 
study. Nothing could be of more benefit to 
teacher or student than these actual life 
experiences. 
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ern Caesar to whom the appeal in 
behalf of the cause of education must 
So says the American School Board 
Journal editorially in its March issue. Continu- 
ing, the editorial says, “It is he (the legislative 
law-maker) who must provide 
the desired changes in the school 
administrative machinery and the 


motive power to secure its 
° e 2 
efficient operation. 


bb i: HE legislative law-maker is the mod- 


be made.” 


WHO IS 
CAESAR? 


Wrong brother; entirely wrong! You did not 
take your departure from the proper premise. 
Your legislative law-maker is not the modern 
Caesar to whom appeal must be made in behalf 
of education. On the contrary, the people 
themselves today constitute the modern Caesar. 
In a democracy such as ours there is delega- 
tion of powers and liberty under law. The 
legislature is the people projected, if you will. 
It acts for them as advocate or mouth piece; 
but in the last analysis the people rule. In 
some states, notably in California, the people 
have wisely reserved to themselves the right 
to speak directly when there is pending a ques- 
tion of state-wide import or where there is 
doubt that the legislature will, with unanimity 
and dispatch, accomplish the people’s will. 

Under caption, “How Will the Economy 
Wave Affect School Administration,” the edi- 
torial in question sets forth as its first thesis 
that familiar and euphonious phrase in effect 
that “the cost of popular government which 
has jumped in leaps and bounds in recent 
years,” etc., etc. By what standards are these 
leaps and bounds measured, we wonder. Figures 
are quoted to bear out the remark that they 
“tell a startling story.” And then follows the 
statement: “While the cost of general govern- 
ment has been enormously increased the cost 
of school government has risen to even a 
greater degree.” Our editorial writer is, of 
course, speaking comparatively, but he does 
not say so. The casual reader may infer that 
the costs for education are in reality more than 
the cost to conduct the affairs of the general 
government. And why should not the cost for 
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conducting schools increase in greater propor. 
tion than that for the conduct of our general 
affairs ? 

The editorial points to the recent issuance in 
California of a “Who’s Who” of the last state 
assembly in which is set forth the attitude of 
each assemblyman upon ten important measures 
affecting educational and humanitarian matters 
in the state. The editorial questions the wis- 
dom of our activity in this direction. Attention 
is called to the fact that the legislator may not 
confine his law making entirely to education: 
“nor can the value of a legislator be entirely 
measured by the views he may hold on a single 
school question.” Such truism does not admit 
of argument. We have no quarrel with our 
worthy contemporary as to any divergence in 
view or opinion, but this well written editorial 
gives a decidedly wrong impression as to the 
facts so far as California is concerned. The 
members of the state assembly were measured 
by the views they held, not on a single question 
but, as before stated, on a group of ten major 
and important measures affecting the interests 
of the entire state. 


The editorial then proceeds to eloquently 
plead the cause of the legislator. It rightly 
sets forth that the value of the law maker con- 
sists in his ability to discern and decide on 
“varied law making affecting the welfare of 
the entire people rather than upon a vote on a 
single question or issue.” Quoting the editorial 
directly: “The choice of those who are to serve 
in our halls of legislature must hinge upon 
acknowledged character and fitness for the 
task and ability to discern and decide upon 
varied law making affecting the welfare of the 
entire people rather than upon a vote on a 
single question or issue.” Is it the inference 
then, the California situation being under dis- 
cussion, that the so-called “varied laws” are 
those that “affect the welfare of the entire 
people” while the single questions or issues 
(referring to educational proposals, no doubt) 
do not affect the entire people? We need here 
advance no argument to show how shallow 
would be this view. A single proposal affecting 
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the educational or humanitarian life of the 
entire state may be of greater import, than all 
the general legislation of an entire session. And 
any legislation enacted would necessarily affect 
(or good or ill the entire people. 

It is conceded by our editorial writer that the 
educator may, with justice, “champion his 
cause energetically and enthusiastically.” Here 
again the writer falls into the error of assum- 
ing that the educator in his advocacy of educa- 
tional measures, is speaking for himself. Any 
proposal deemed of sufficient importance by the 
educator to be carried to the legislature is not 
his cause only. It is more than his cause. It is 
the people’s cause. When the educator is work- 
ing in the interests of the schools and the chil- 
dren, he can be energetic and enthusiastic. We 
are warned against “openly antagonizing the 
legislative candidate,” since such course usually 
brings reaction. “The cause of education must 
not become the football of bitter political con- 
tention.” Just what is intended in these state- 
ments, we wonder. Can it be possible that we 
are advised that if opposition is found neces- 
sary it must be veiled rather than open? Must 
the cards then not be put face up on the table? 
And is it the opposition and antagonism of the 
forces of education and progress in opposing 
views of selfish interests that cause reaction? 
To be sure “the cause of education must not 
become the football of bitter political conten- 
tion.” It is just because this is so that in Cali- 
fornia it has been found necessary to turn the 
light of investigation upon those legislative 
forces that are at once selfish, narrow minded 
and reactionary and which have made and are 
making of education the “football of bitter poli- 
tical contention.” 

Perhaps there are still outside the state some 
to whom it may not be known that California, 
thanks to a forward looking and progressive 
electorate, has written into its statutes, the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall. Our 
statement that the people, not the legislative 
law maker, constitute the modern Caesar, ap- 
plies with especial force in states such as ours. 
Some may not know that by direct vote of the 


people in 1920 there was placed upon our statute 
books Constitutional Amendment No. 16, the 
purpose of which is to offer a fair chance to 
every boy and girl wherever in the state they 
may live. A story as interesting as a novel 
could be unfolded as to the duplicity, the sub- 
terfuge, the camouflage of certain of our alleged 
Caesars in the state legislature and in the halls 
of government to bring into disrepute the prin- 
ciple involved in Amendment 16. There are 
those who in the interest of a false economy, 
some paltry dollars and a larger quarterly 
dividend, would penalize the children and 
sacrifice a future substantial citizenship and a 
prosperous state. 


California has been fighting not only for her 
own educational freedom but for the educational 
freedom of the other 47 states as well. Thus 
far those who have been responsible for any 
“political contention” that has arisen, have 
been worsted at every point. Although faced 
with serious handicaps in the form of withheld 
financial assistance to properly conduct the 
schools, education has gone forward in much 
better fashion than could have been hoped. 
The whole miserable business has tended to- 
wards cementing all of the interests that have 
at heart state progress. Strange as it may 
seem the schools are likely in the long run 
to profit rather than lose by our short sighted 
program of economy. 

Legislators should not be harassed or irri- 
tated or annoyed or threatened. We have no 
sympathy with a “lobbyist” who threatens a 
law maker because his vote on some particular 
measure is not in accord with some narrow per- 
sonal .or community interest. Fortunately we 
in California long ago discovered the impos- 
sibility of working out an educational program 
with numerous interested persons “watching” 
the legislature. With our present educational 
organization it is with us a process of co- 
operation. When, however, the future of the 
schools of an entire state is at stake it is time 
for action. In situations such as that in Califor- 
nia, it is fortunate indeed that the people con- 
stitute the modern Caesar. A.H. C. 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM 


National Obligations in Education 

ROVIDING of national aid for all forms of 
Pp education is the logical, essential next step 
in our educational development. Shall the 
Federal government make appropriations for 
the building of locks and dams, for the deep- 
ening of rivers and the digging of canals, for 
the construction of railroads and public high- 
ways, for the reclamation service, for farm 
demonstration purposes, for the eradication of 
boll weevil, cattle tick and hog ¢holera, and at 
the same time neglect the nobler duty of pre- 
paring its children for citizenship? 

JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 

State Superintendent of Education, Mont- 

gomery, Ala. 


Recent Achievements in Budget Planning 
HE budget is a scientifically formulated 
cei plan. It is one of the many valu- 
able instruments which modern scientific 
technique has made available. It has for its 
purpose the assuring of financial compre- 
hension, direction and control. 

First among the recent achievements in 
budget planning is the active participation of 
school men. The word “budget” can no longer 
be regarded merely as a convenient technical 
term by which to designate the sum total of 
estimates submitted. All too often pre-war 
tax limitations compel the most careful paring 
down of estimates so that the efficiency of the 
schools may be impaired as little as conditions 
make possible. 

DAVID B. CORSON, 

Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Federal Leadership and Legislation 

TATES and communities are many times 
S more alike than they are different. The 
national government is in a position to dis- 
cover and measure these resemblances, also 
to learn of the differences to a greater ad- 
vantage than could a subordinate unit of the 
nation. Many states do not provide their law- 
makers with adequate information in regard to 
laws in other states and in regard to the 
facts relating to the particular subject under 
consideration. The need of the lawmaker is 
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the truth, the whole truth. Federal leadershi 
in education could supply needed informatioy 
and counsel to state and local governments 
in their lawmaking for their schools. 


J. W. GWINN, 
Superintendent San Francisco 


Calif. 


of Schools, 


Legal Status of the American Teacher 
7. wisdom of adopting teacher retiremen: 

systems guaranteeing that teachers will not 
be required to continue in the classroom after 
their effectiveness is seriously lowered by old 
age is generally recognized. Many communi- 
ties have adopted salary schedules that make 
it possible to require that none but trained 
teachers shall be placed in charge of the train- 
ing of the future generation. Communities 
that are backward in adopting such fundamen 
tal measures, are losing their best teachers 
and their children are suffering as a result 


JOHN K. NORTON, 
Director of Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C 


Educational Publicity 

7 is time that the superintendents of schools 

of this country stop deluding themselves 
with the idea that the public reads their an 
nual reports. It is also time that they began 
to take seriously the publicity value of this 
yearly publication; to determine toward whom 
it should be directed and the way in which it 
can be prepared so as to get the greatest 
results. If the annual report is to be a report 
to the general public, it should be written in a 


language which the general public under- 
stands. That language is not the technical 


language of the schoolman. The supreme test 
of any piece of publicity is that it shall be 
read. No matter how carefully prepared, it 
is of no use whatever if nobody reads it, 
Schoolmen have got to learn in some way how 
to put “pull” into their publicity material. 
R. G. REYNOLDS, 
Director Bureau of Education Service, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 


York City, N. Y. 
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Improved Supervision 
HE principal must be recognized as the 
‘Tom supervisory Officer in a school sys- 
tem. Upon him devolves the responsibility 
cor knowing intimately the pupils in his own 
school and the problems involved in their 
classification, grading and promotion. 

The great mass of the pupils should be 
divided into groups of somewhat equal ability 
in order to save pupil time and teacher energy. 
Children of superior capacity and children re- 
quiring special attention, because of physical 
or mental makeup, must be studied individual- 
ly by the principal. 

WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, Cal. 


Achievements in Budget Planning 

ERHAPS the most important recent achieve- 
P ment in budget planning is the use of bud- 
get information for publicity purposes. As 
conditions are today with the cry of “Retrench- 
ment” mounting on every side, a schoolman is 
derelict in his duty if he does not utilize every 
possible means to secure favorable publicity 
for the schools. Taxpayers’ leagues have 
sprung up everywhere and become vocal with 
propaganda aimed at high taxes. It is only 
natural that their zeal should be more marked 
than their discrimination. The budget needs 
to be presented in an interesting manner so 
that newspapers can utilize the material. In 
addition every school system should publish 
its official school paper. 

ORVILLE O. PRATT, 
Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash. 


Education Expenditures Considered 
As Investments 


UBLIC sentiment has demanded and se- 
Pp cured a new high school somewhere in the 
United States every day of every year for the 
past twenty-eight years. It is the public itself 
that has wisely insisted on opening school 
buildings for evening use. Chambers of Com- 
merce and organized labor have united to se- 
cure attention to the question of vocational 
education. It is an enlightened and sustained 
public sentiment that supports domestic 
science, domestic art and kindergarten. None 
of these expansions of public school service 
are the result of promotion by superintendents 
of schools. They are a reflection of the public 
will, 


E. G. HARTWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


School Fads Considered as Fundamentals 
HAT element of the curriculum is most 
fundamental which gives the individual the 

greatest amount of exercise for his highest 
mental characteristics, the power of making 
choice. The fundamental nature of subject of 
the curriculum may be measured by the degree 
in which it is not subject to mechanical sub- 
stitution. The typewriter has greatly lessened 
the fundamental character of penmanship and 
the adding machine with its various operations 
detracts greatly from the fundamental quality 
of much that has been stressed in our arith- 
metical courses of study. Business practice 
leads us to expect that arithmetical principles 
will continue to hold their own in educational 
values but that, in an increasing degree, cer- 
tain arithmetical skills will give way to me- 
chanical substitutes and to that extent lose 
their fundamental character in the curriculum. 
O. L, REED, 
Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Value of Visual Aids in Education 
—Scientific Evidence 


HE effectiveness of motion pictures has un- 

doubtedly been over-estimated in com- 
parisons with slides, stereographs, pictures, 
and demonstration. Motion pictures have a 
distinctive part to play. This is the representa- 
tion of motion in those cases in which it is 
necessary for the pupil to understand the mo- 
tion and in which he cannot well understand 
it through his imagination or from his previous 
experience. Motion pictures which contain ma- 
terials similar to those shown in slides, stereo- 
graphs, and so on, are no more effective than 
are these other forms of presentation, and 
motion pictures which invade the realm of in- 
struction by means of language are inferior 
to oral lecture by the teacher. The personal 
influence of the teacher is a factor in presenta- 
tion by means of language which cannot be 
overlooked without sacrifice. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
Professor Psychology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Economies Through Changed 
Organization Within the Schools 


CONOMY does not mean spending less 
money. Economy means receiving full 
value for your money. Many of our poorest 
schools which are spending the least are the 
most extravagant on account of the wasteful- 
ness of their methods of instruction. 
The class recitation is a waste of time of 
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both child and teacher. It is primarily an at- 
tempt to test children on what they are sup- 
posed to have studied. A class of 31 children 
in a 30-minute recitation period can average 
one minute apiece reciting. What are they 
doing the other 29 minutes? They are listen- 
ing to other children tell either what they 
already know or what they should be working 
out for themselves. This time is wasted. It 
occupies nearly half of every child’s school 
day. 

It is possible to eliminate this waste. The 
science of education has advanced sufficiently 
far for us to know how to test each child 
accurately. The recitation at the best gives a 
few smattering samples of the children’s 
knowledge and skill. Scientifically prepared 
tests given at frequent intervals will show 
exactly what each child knows, wherein his 
weakness lies. Tests occupy about four per 
cent of the time consumed by recitation. 

CARLETON W. WASHBURNE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Some Practicable Next Steps in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education 


HE secondary school cannot continue its 
dh vannennans growth of recent years without 
being weighed in the balance by those who 
have made its unparalleled development pos- 
sible. It is therefore better to consider “next 
steps” today than to be compelled to make 
ex post facto explanations of “past steps” to- 
morrow. The most practical and important 
next accomplisment in secondary education is 
the development of a technique of student ac- 
counting within the school which will result in 
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more effective educational guidance, the ower. 
ing of the failure and elimination rate, anq the 
adaptation of subject matter and methods of 
instruction to the needs of the school’s sty. 
dent personnel. 
W. C. REAVIS, Principal, 
University High School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Digest of Resolutions 

HE superintendents crystallized, in a num. 

ber of vigorous resolutions, their thought 
upon some of the great educational problems 
of the day. Space does not permit giving the 
resloutions in full but the following summary 
will indicate their wide scope. Urging passage 
by Congress, of Washington, D. C., Teachers 
Salary Bill. Strongly endorsing American Fduv- 
cation Week. 


To avoid war: “We demand a program of 
education which, by bringing about a better 
understanding among the peoples of the world, 
will speedily produce a situation in which of. 
fensive wars will become impossible.”  Re- 
affirming allegiance to the Education Bill (now 
before congress). Urging Law Observance. 
Commending Efficient Service of Teachers. 


Opposing reductions in Appropriations for 
Public Education. “Within the period from 
1890 to 1920 it became necessary to expand 
the elementary school plant seventy per cent 
and the high school plant one thousand 
per cent with like extensions in the instructing 
staff to take care of the ten million additional 
children in the elementary and two million in 
the secondary school.” 


NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION 


Chicago, February 24-28, 1924, 
GEORGE C. BUSH, Superintendent Schools, South Pasadena 


pressions of the convention recently held 

in Chicago by the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The impressions upon different members 
vary no doubt, because it is quite unlikely that 
any two attended the same meetings. There 
were 67 scheduled sessions upon a great 
variety of subjects presented by over 400 
speakers. One could hear discussed the 
method of teaching fundamentals in arithmetic, 
the method of financing public education, edu- 
cational fads, the duties of the superintendent, 
or any of many other topics that made its ap- 
peal to him. It was a great opportunity to get 


iP HE Editor has asked that I give my im- 


the latest views upon the problems in which 
one is particularly interested,—a clearing house 
for educational questions. I shall touch lightly 
upon some of the high spots as they seemed to 
me, realizing full well that another member 
may have been more deeply impressed by other 
points. 
School Finance 

One could not help but feel the realization 
among school men, as revealed in many ad- 
dresses, of the tendency throughout the United 
States to weaken the financial support of edu- 
cation. There seems to be prevalent an in- 


clination to belittle the results of general pub- 
lic education, to decry what in general terms 
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are called fads and frills but are never speci- 
fed, and to draw conclusions that the cost is 
too great. Emphasis was placed by several 
speakers upon the fact that education will cost 
more rather than less in the coming years, due 
to the greater demands placed upon the schools 
by the people themselves. Greater publicity 
by the schools of their costs and of their prod- 
ucts and a general determination to make every 
dollar render the greatest educational efficiency 
will greatly counteract the attacks made upon 
public education by those whose only interest 
seems to be in keeping taxes down. 


The education of gifted children came in for 
much discussion. The National Society for the 
Study of Education devoted one session to this 
subject which was also discussed in other meet- 
ings. Much valuable experimental work and 
searching investigation upon the best ways of 
dealing with gifted children have been done. 
The Twenty-Third Yearbook, Part I, of the 
National Society is devoted wholly to this 
phase of education and furnished the basis of 
the discussion in the session mentioned above. 
School people generally will be greatly inter- 
ested in studying this volume which is without 
doubt the last word on gifted children. 


Vocational Guidance 
Vocational guidance received unusual atten- 


uon in the convention. It was the sole topic of 
discussion in several meetings. Emphasis was 
placed upon the need in every school system 


of arrangements for presenting to all pupils 
a knowledge of the various occupations, that 
none may enter unknowingly upon a blind-alley 
calling, or one for which he is in no wise 
fitted. The Twenty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, just off the press, furnished the basis of 
discussion in one whole session and will stand 
for sometime as the last word on the subject of 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education. 


The Elementary School Curriculum was a 
major, if not the major, topic of discussion 
throughout the sessions. No one questioned 
the need of a revised curriculum, but just how 
and by whom the new curriculum should be 
made is not so evident. Such questions as the 
capacity of the child for education, the objec- 
tives in education, the machinery and organiza- 
tion for devising a new curriculum, the part of 
the classroom teacher in its preparation, the 
time-allotment of subjects, the differentiation 
of the curriculum to meet community needs 
are all open yet to discussion. However the 


views of leading educators upon the subjects 
mentioned above and other correlated subjects 
have been brought together by the Department 
of Superintendence in its Second Yearbook 
(1924), which may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association headquarters in 
Washington. Every school person interested in 
elementary education will want to read this 
Yearbook. It marks a distinct forward move- 
ment in curriculum making and will lead to 
improved courses of study throughout the 
country. 


The Winnetka Plan 


Much interest was shown by superintendents 
in the individual system of instruction as 
carried on in the Winnetka, Illinois, schools. 
The plan, or some phase of it, was presented 
by Superintendent Carleton Washburne in 
several different sessions and provoked a great 
deal of discussion. Mr. Washburne has ampli- 
fied President Frederic Burk’s ideas for break- 
ing the so-called lock-step in education and has 
made individual instruction and progress al- 
most exclusively the method in the Winnetka 
Schools. Hundreds of superintendents made 
a visit to Winnetka to see the system in opera- 
tion, and while a great many were enthusiastic 


._ about the results observed, there were others 


who felt that much of the good that comes 
from group work is lost and that the scheme 
would not work so well in a school made up 
of a more cosmopolitan enrollment. This 
school is demonstrating however that it is 
possible to carry on an individual plan of 
instruction and promotion and is making a 
fine contribution to the present day experi- 
mental studies in educational procedure. 


The Educational Bill 


The convention reaffirmed its faith in the 
“Education Bill’ now before Congress. This 
bill provides for a Secretary of Education in 
the President’s cabinet and federal financial 
support of the schools. A report upon the bill 
by Mr. George D. Strayer indicated its favor- 
able consideration by the House, with good 
prospects of its passage at this session. Much 
encouragement is felt because of the favorable 
attitude of President Coolidge toward a Secre- 
tary of Education in the cabinet. 


President Payson Smith in his closing re- 
marks emphasized to the superintendents the 
importance of doing everything possible to 
enable every teacher to render the very best 
service possible and of putting more vision 
into supervision. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


of the National Education Association 

closed a most memorable meeting at 
Chicago on February 28th, the sessions opening 
on the 24th. In many respects this was the 
most outstanding meeting that the Association 
has ever held. One reason for this was the 
fact that the programs were well rounded and 
balanced. Attention was given to the problems 
of elementary education, secondary education 
and, in particular, to the Junior High School. 
Administrative matters received emphasis and, 
as well, the financing of public education, voca- 
tional guidance and direction, teacher training 
and in fact all matters that have to do with 
the conduct of the public school system. 


Superintendent Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts, the President of the Department, struck 
the keynote when he said that those who 
appeared upon the various programs had been 
admonished to be constructive in their pre 
sentations. If there was destructive criticism, 
then he advised that suggestions be offered 
as to the betterment of conditions. The 
strength of this advice to the various speakers 
on the program was apparent. 


T HE Department of Superintendence 


Chicago Hospitality 

There are few places in the United States 
where a meeting of more than 10,000 delegates 
is possible at this season. Atlanta City can 
care for the winter Convention. Cleveland, 
last year, handled the meeting as well as 
could be expected. The Chicago hotels are 
full to overflowing the year round. It was 
only by refusal to handle the regular public 
that the housing of our own people was made 
possible. One especially good feature of the 
meeting place in Chicago is the fact that the 
sessions are held under the hotel roof. There 
was demonstration however, the need for a 
new auditorium in Chicago with adequate 
space and facilities for exhibit purposes. The 
exhibitors at Chieago secured space in certain 
of the larger lounges and parlors and in the 
small rooms on the mezzanine and second 
floors. 


It was thought some years ago that the re- 
organization of the Department and the elimi- 
nation of a large number of subsidiary 
organizations had thereby cut down on the at- 
tendance so that all could be housed properly. 
There is growing up, however, around the De- 


partment many groups and organizations meet. 
ing at the same time. This results in a tre. 
mendous number of valuable meetings and cop. 
ferences, making it impossible for those who 
attend to take advantage of even a smal! part 
of the good things available during the week. 


Table Conferences 

Never before have the “table conferences,” 
if the meeting be so-called, been so much jn 
evidence. The breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
conferences were, many of them, of the great. 
est importance. One had to begin his day's 
work at 7:30 and end it at midnight. Then 
between these table conferences came the 
regular sessions, the section and department 
meetings. One of the most important con- 
ferences was the N. E. A. officers’ breakfast 
on Tuesday morning. This brought together 
all association officers, together with certain 
Council and state officials. At this meeting, 
Miss Olive M. Jones, President of the N. E. A., 
presented the general plans for the Washington 
meeting July next. A luncheon given for the 
officers of the National Council of Education 
on Monday emphasized through discussion the 
need for close cooperation between the Council 
and the N. E. A. Various speakers brought 
out the fact that the Council was the natural 
clearing house and that the work of commit- 
tees to be of special value must be financed. 
If committee members found it necessary to 
secure leave of absence for a week or a month 
to attend conference of a Committee, school 
boards should release them for this duty. 
President Gwinn of the Council presided at 
this conference. 


A. E. Winship Honored 

Other conferences of special interest in- 
cluded a luncheon to Miss Jones by the Home- 
makers National Guild; a meeting of the 
Secretaries of State Teachers’ Associations; 
conference of the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America, presided over by Arthur i. 
Chamberlain; the Winship luncheon on Thurs- 
day. This latter was in honor of Dr. A. E. 
Winship and was attended by a large number 
of delegates. The Doctor was presented with 


a bound volume of letters of appreciation. 
These letters had been written by his many 
friends and bound into a book. Dr. Winship, 
in response to the presentation, spoke upon the 
topic, “Fifty Years in the N. E. A.” 


He stated 
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that there had been but 10 meetings of the 
Association held up to the year 1869 when he 
frst began attending. Since that date, he has 
missed practically not a single meeting. “It 


is a matter of personal satisfaction,” said Dr. 
Winship, “that in fifty-five years I have never 
been so closely related to any personalities or 
with any propaganda as to dim my observation 
of passing events. I have always been more 
interested in where we were going than in 


those who were giving orders. 

“On Michigan Avenue, the red signal says 
Do not go;’ the green signal says ‘Go,’ but 
between the two is a yellow signal which says 
‘Get ready.’ That is the signal I have been 
watching for fifty-five years. I have been ready 
for the next change. It has been interesting 
to see how many men of assumed influence 
never have any permanent influence because 
they never got ready for progress. 

“The stop signal is not interested primarily 
in having you stop but in giving the other 
fellow an opportunity to go. Any man who 
thinks primarily of himself and is not willing 
to give the other fellow a chance is sure to 
be jammed off the course or wrecked. 

“This, the best educational meeting that I 
have known in fifty-five years, is what it is 
because of the new vision and new devotion. 
The great things said here this week could 
not have been said by any American educator 
twenty years ago. What would any of the 
great leaders of twenty years ago have said if 
told that the Chicago principals would have a 
city principals’ association of 1924, with prac- 
tically every principal a member, paying annual 
dues of $30.00, not including membership in 
state or national associations? What would 
they have said at the idea of a city principals’ 
association having an executive secretary de- 
voting his time to the association on a salary 
of $3,000. Two-thirds of the professional ac- 
tivities represented here today would have 
been unthinkable to any of the prominent 
educators at the close of the nineteenth 
century.” 

It was a great joy to be present at and 
take part in this demonstration to Dr. Win- 
hip. Our estimate of him, as presented in our 
letter in the bound volume, is given in the 
trontispiece of this issue. 

The California breakfast on the first morning 
of the meeting was more largely attended than 
any previous breakfast of the association. 
There were of Californians and one-time Cali- 
fornians sixty-three at table. This did not 


include a number of California people who 
were either detained in arriving at the meet- 
ing or had other appointments at this hour. 
At the breakfast, as invited guests, were Miss 
Olive M. Jones, President of the N. E. A., and 
Dr. A. E. Winship. Following is the list of 
Californians and those who at one time were 
residents of the state: 


Californians in Attendance 

Mr. A. K, Allen, Houghton-Mifflin. 

Leroy Armstrong, American Book Company. 

Miss Nora Ashfield, Asst. Supt. Schools, 
Richmond. 

Lewis B. Avery, Asst. Supt. Schools, Oakland. 

Walter L. Bachrodt, Supt. of Schools, San 
Jose. 

Sam W. Brown, Sausalito. 

George C. Bush, Supt. of Schools, South 
Pasadena. 

Mrs. May L. Cheney, Appointment Secy., 
University of California. 

Miss Louise Clark, County Supt. of Schools, 
Santa Rosa, 

Wm. John Cooper, Supt. of Schools, Fresno. 

Mrs. Emma E. Dacre, School Department, 
San Francisco. 

W. H. De Bell, Asst. Supt. Schools, San 
Francisco. 

F. W. Dohrman, Jr., President Board of Edu- 
cation, San Francisco. 

J. J. Donovan, School Architect, Oakland. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Supt. of Schools, Los 
Angeles. 

Arthur Gould, Asst. Supt. Schools, Los 
Angeles. 

Arleigh C. Griffin, Director High School Re- 
search, Los Angeles. 

J. M. Gwinn, Supt. of Schools, San Francisco. 

W. Cairns Harper, John C. Winston Co., 
San Francisco. 

Emery W. Harvey, D. C. Heath & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Thomas P. Horn, Chas. E. Merrill Co., 
Alameda. 

Chas. C. Hughes, Supt. Schools, Sacramento. 

C. Hardin Hughes, Director Research and 
Guidance, Pasadena. 

Fred M. Hunter, Supt. of Schools, Oakland. 

Mrs. Fred M. Hunter, Oakland. 

Wm. F. Huff, Prin. Elementary School, Long 
Beach. 

Ida C. Iverson, School Dept., Los Angeles. 

Henry C. Johnson, Supt. of Schools, San 
Diego. 

H. W. Jones, Supt. of Scheols, Piedmont. 
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Lydia I. Jones, Dean of Girls, Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose. 

W. W. Kemp, Dean, College of Education, 
University of California. 

Mark Keppel, County Supt. 
Angeles. 

W. H. Laidlaw, Laidlaw Bros., Berkeley. 

Miss McAuliff, Asst. Co. Supt. Schools, Santa 
Rosa. 

Miss Mary F. Mooney, School Dept., San 
Francisco. 

T. C. Morehouse, 
Francisco. 

A. H. Morosco, Allyn & Bacon, San Francisco. 

Miss Margaret E. Murdock, Secy., Represen- 
tative on Educational Relations, University of 
California. 

Louis E. Plummer, Prin. U. H. S., Fullerton. 

J. R. Overturf, Supt. Schools, Lodi. 

Lester B. Rogers, Dean Dept. of Education, 
University of Southern California. 

C. E. Rugh, Prof. of Education, University 
of California. 

Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, Director of Courses 
of Study, Los Angeles. 

Selden C. Smith, Ginn & Co., San Francisco. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Snell, Appointment Secre- 
tary, Stanford University. 


Schools, Los 


Macmillan Co., San 


W. L. Stephens, Supt. of Schools, Long 
Beach. 

Paul E. Stewart, Supt. of Schools, Santa 
Barbara. 


L. Van Nostrand, Milton Bradley Co., San 
Francisco. 

R. D. White, Supt. of Schools, Glendale. 

H. B. Wilson, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley. 


One Time Californians and Guests 


Robert J. Aley, Pres. Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, formerly Professor, Stanford University. 

Miss Margaret M. Alltucker, Asst. Director 
Research Division, N. E. A. 

E. W. Barnhart, Chief Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, formerly of Berkeley. 

Mrs. E. W. Barnhart, formerly of Berkeley. 

E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, formerly Stanford University. 

Miss Ella V. Dobbs, University of Missouri, 
formerly Throop _ Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena. 

Frederick E. Farrington, Headmaster, Chevy 
Chase School, Washington, D. C., formerly Uni- 
versity of California. 

J. K. Flanders, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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G. W. Frasier, Acting President, State Teacy. 
ers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 

Caspar W. Hodgson, World Book Co., New 
York, formerly of Stanford University apg 
Pasadena, 

Miss Olive M. Jones, President N. E, A. 

J. L. Kandal, New York City, formerly o 
University of California. 

W. D. Lewis, Editor in Chief, The John ¢ 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

Mortimer G. Merrit, Rome, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mortimer G. Merrit, Primary Supervisor, 
Rome N. Y., formerly Tulare, Palo Alto and 
Euraka. 

James C. Miller, Professor of Education, In. 
diana University, formerly Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena. 

Jeremiah Rhodes, Supt. of Schools, San An- 
tonio, formerly Supt. Schools, Pasadena. 

Arthur Otis, World Book Co., formerly Stan- 
ford University. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers’ College, formerly Univer- 
sity of California. 

Frank E. Thompson, Professor of Anthrop- 
ology, University of Colorado, formerly Stan- 
ford and San Diego. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

H. D. Sheldon, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Wide Representation 

It is a satisfaction to note that the attend- 
ance this year indicates a growing desire on 
the part of California school boards to have 
representatives of their school systems at this 
great meeting. President F. W. Dohrman, Jr., 
of the San Francisco Board of Education, was 
the only official Board representative. He 
spoke in high terms of the value of the meet- 
ing and it is to be hoped next year other 
school boards will be represented. There 
were 18 superintendents or assistants repre- 
senting city systems, three county superin- 
tendents, three class room _ teachers, six 
university representatives, one teachers’ col- 
lege delegate, one principal of an elementary 
and one principal of a high school, ten rep- 
resentatives of publishing houses and seven 
representing special educational interests. 

Space permits us brief paragraphs only from 
a few of the outstanding addresses before the 
convention. We had just pride in our speakers, 
including Mrs. Dorsey, Miss Mooney, Miss 
Iverson, Mrs. Dacre, and Superintendents 
We 


Hughes, Hunter, Cooper, Wilson, Gwinn. 
quote also from the resolutions. 
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DENTAL SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CHARLOTTE S. 


simplified and scientific mechanism with 


HE school health program is the newly- 
| which, it is hoped, many physical defects 


found among school children may hencetorth 
pe prevented. It has among its numerous diffi- 
cult problems, one which is receiving wide- 


spread recognition and sympathy, namely, the 
dental problem. 

This general interest in better teeth is an 
outgrowth of:—(1) the findings of numerous 
dental surveys which show a striking pre- 
ponderance of dental defects as compared, in 
statistical reports, to the findings of other 
physical defects; and (2) of the long and con- 
tinual efforts of the dental profession in behalf 
of the child’s problem. 


General Interest 

This interest, together with the more serious 
thought being given to matters of physical 
welfare, in general, are the chief reasons for 
the action of the 1921 Legislature, which made 
possible the establishment of the State Division 
of Dental Hygiene. During the five years im- 
mediately preceding this legislative action, re- 
quests for assistance and guidance in dental 
problems were made by communities upon: 
(1) the dental colleges of the state; (2) the 
dental societies, and (3) individual members of 
the dental profession well known for their 
active interest in child welfare. 

Very frequent were the requests made for 
the popular types of educational material such 
as pamphlets, posters, exhibits, etc. More in- 
sistent and appealing were the numerous calls 
for guidance in the establishment of dental 
These clinics were thought to be the 
only logical means of relief by those whose 
sympathies were aroused to action through 
the loeal findings. 

Soon after the State Division of Dental Hy- 
giene began its work, a survey of California 
was conducted. The data showed that the 
establishment of “reparative” dental clinics 
was rapidly on the increase. Further investi- 
gation proved that these clinics too often failed 
to remain permanently in operation. Their 
functions usually were not typical of a sys- 
tematic effort at relief and prevention. 


clinics. 


General Clinics 
The reasons for only temporary success or 
complete failure of the “reparative” dental 
clinic, in meeting the dental needs of the com: 


GREENHOOD 


munity, are obvious. First the funds appropri- 
ated are, almost without exception, inadequate 
in amount and available only intermittently. 
This was because they are provided by volun- 
tary organizations on a charitable basis; usual- 
ly with the hopes that a “demonstration” may 
induce an official group to appropriate con- 
tinuing funds thereafter. Second, for this 
same reason, the services of the dentist is 
ordinarily gratis or “part-time-paid.” But even 
this service become non-permanent, because 
the dentist, is primarily at the call of a rapidly 
growing clientele. 

However, it is very unlikely that there will 
ever be enough dentists to adequately provide 
service to a system of school dental clinics 
organized to do reparative work, for the reason 
that there are an insufficient number of den- 
tists to meet the needs of the population which 
increases in proportion far beyond the output 
of the dental colleges, whose increased facili- 
ties might otherwise be sufficient to supply this 
country with a proper ratio of dentists. 


A review of the dental problems in the 
schools of most communities reveals that (1) 
there are 50% to 97% of the local children in 
need of corrective dentistry, i. e., fillings, ex- 
tractions and orthodontia; (2) that 95% to 
100% are in urgent need of a dental prophy- 
laxis, (cleaning and polishing of the teeth.) 


Investigation also shows that, (3) the ma- 
jority of parents are not aware that their 
children are in need of corrective dental at- 
tention, but (4) if these parents are informed 
that these conditions exist, they will usually 
seek the advice of their dentists, especially 
when the school authorities urge that this be 
done in behalf of the child’s progress in school. 
This will also depend upon (5) dental service 
being obtainable, and upon (6) the ability of 
parents to meet the fee for such service. 


Why So Many Bad Teeth? 

The great prevalence of dental disorders 
among children may briefly be stated as being 
due, first, to poorly constructed teeth, which 
are non-resistant to dental caries and infec- 
‘tion. Certain prenatal and postnatal influences 
are responsible for this, of which diet, deficient 
in those elements indispensable to perfect 
tooth formation, is most important. Second, 
and no less important,—neglect and lack of 
information. Neglect of the daily hygienic 


OO RE PIE 
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home care. Lack of information as to those 
essentials involved in early and regular dental 
inspection. Third, lack of dental facilities par- 
ticularly devoted to children’s dentistry. 


We must not be complacently confident that 
our one- or ten-chair dental clinic—because it 
is regularly filling teeth and reporting hun- 
dreds of extractions—is effectively reducing 
the prevalence of dental disorders or con- 
tributing through such service any degree of 
protection to the children of today or of the 
future,—other than a merely temporary and 
commendable form of relief. 


If there are not enough dentists to make 
successful school dental clinics, created for 
“reparative” service, then we must utilize the 
interest the dental profession has shown in the 
child’s problem, by encouraging individual ser- 
vice, a responsibility which each local dentist 
owes to the children of his own clientele. 


If parents, when informed about the con- 
ditions of their children’s teeth, are willing to 
employ the services of their family dentist, 
then this is a preference we should encourage, 
for it is the best means we now have at hand 


which will aid materially in coping with the 
problem. 


If poor nutrition, neglect and lack of in- 
formation are the chief causes for the great 
prevalence of dental disorders, then the chief 
function of the school dental program must be 
educational and prophylactic. 


The Program 
Any dental program inaugurated for school 
children must not only aid in salvaging the 
teeth of the children of today, but must also 
include measures as will aid in lessening the 


burden to the individual and to society in the 
future. 


This can best be accomplished by adopting 
certain objectives which are within the reach 
of any community. These objectives parallel 
those of the school health program. 


First: Instruction and Information; the sub- 
jects of:—nutrition; the formation of habits of 
oral hygiene; general information relative to 
methods by which teeth may be saved from 
destruction, are discussions that should be in- 


cluded in the curriculum of every school, and 


which should be presented in some way to 
every parent. 


Second: Periodic dental examinations; a 
complete examination of every child who en- 
ters school each year, and annually thereafter; 


the recording of conditions found and the 
reference of these conditions to the parents 
for correction. If possible, a follow-up methog 
should be used of crediting children, who haye 
had their dental work completed, as well as 
some means of encouraging at least one ad. 
ditional dental examination six months later. 
by the family dentist. 


Third: Dental prophylactic treatments: 
(cleaning and polishing of the teeth), ag a 
protective measure to all children in the first 
three to five grades of school. The great value 
of this, and the method by which the denta] 
hygienist’s services are utilized are described 
in detail in “Five Years of Mouth Hygiene in 
the Bridgeport, Conn. Schools.’”—Fones, 


Fourth: Corrective and Reparative proced- 
ure; whenever it is possible to obtain and 
finance such dental service, this should be 
limited to those operations which will be of the 
greatest benefit and usefulness, not only to the 
individual, but also to the maximum number 
of children in need of such care. Because of 
the excessive amount of reparative work await- 
ing attention in every community, it has been 
found necessary to limit the work by grades 
as well as by operations. 

During the brief period of twenty-two 
months in which the Division operated, (Sep- 
tember 1921 to July 1, 1923), fifty-two counties 
of the fifty-eight in California received aid, 
which assistance was mainly informative, ad- 
visory and participative in nature. 


A Fine Record 

One hundred thousand boys and girls and 
parents in California were instructed on the 
subject of mouth care by the staff dental 
hygienist. 

Three hundred and fifty communities in forty 
counties of the state received personal service 
in their dental surveys, oral hygiene demon- 
strations, dental programs, committee meetings 
and advisory conferences. 

Two hundred dental surveys and approxi- 
mately five hundred oral hygiene demonstra 
tions were conducted. 


At least three hundred and seventy-five re- 
quests for posters, exhibits, pamphlets, etc., 
were satisfied during the closing months of the 
department’s operation. 

* * om” * 


California State High School Principals Con- 
ference, Santa Cruz, April 14-18. Headquarters, 
Hotel Casa del Ray. — 
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The Placement Bureau 


HE Placement Bureau of the California Teachers’ Association an- 

nounces important developments in plans for 1924, designed to give 

to employing boards, school officers and teachers a better service than 
has before been possible. Attention is especially called to the following and 
to the fact that there is solicited from you the cooperation that we know 
you will be glad to give. 

(1) There has been established an all-year-round office at Berkeley for 
the Placement Bureau. Heretofore the Berkeley office has been open for the 
summer months only. With a permanent branch office in Berkeley, the needs 
of the schools can much better be served than heretofore. The office will 
occupy the same rooms as those used last year—Eastman Building, Center 
and Oxford Streets. 

(2) The work at the branch office in Los Angeles has expanded. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the Los Angeles offices are removed to 525 
Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets. 

(3) The central office in the Phelan Building serves as the clearing 
house for all educational activities of the California Teachers’ Association. 

(4) Provision is made for contact with employing boards and school 
officers through visits by field representatives for the purpose of keeping the 
office constantly advised of the needs for teachers. 

It is certain that the supply of registrants listed with the Placement 
Bureau will this year be several times larger than in the past. This insures 
better selection and prompter service. 

This new and improved service cannot be carried on without your hearty 
cooperation. This Bureau is conducted as an activity of the California 
Teachers’ Association solely in the interests of its members and of principals, 
superintendents and employing boards. It is not a commercial enterprise. 
It is entitled to your support as a part of the C. T. A., but only if it can 
render you proper service. It can render you proper service this year if you 
will assist in these ways: 

(1) Notify the Placement Bureau at once of any vacancies that you 
expect will occur in your field for the next school year. This will not con- 
stitute a requisition for teachers but will enable the Bureau to estimate the 
needs of the field. 

(2) Urge every teacher of your acquaintance who is to be a candidate 
for a position to register with the Bureau now. 

(3) Always give the Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. a chance to 
supply you with teachers when vacancies occur. 

(4) Speak to your association in the interest of the Bureau, as otherwise 
their attention may not be called to the fact that this activity of our Association 
is endeavoring to render to the teachers and the schools a service that already 
has saved to the teachers of California thousands of ° lars. 

Write your suggestions or criticisms for the impro «ment of details of the 
service. With especial pleasure we announce that Mr. L. P. Farris, former 
principal of the High School at Marysville, now principal of the Alexander 

Hamilton Junior High School at Oakland, will this summer handle the affairs 
of the Berkeley office. 


Yours sincerely, 


ArtTHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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P. T. A. ACTIVITIES 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 
State President, Sacramento 


se ONVENTIONS” seem to be the topic 

‘ upper-most in the minds of our members 
at present. Many districts are planning for 
their annual meetings in April. This is the 
time of year for election of officers. While 
for the state convention. All sorts of financial 
plans are being carried out to secure funds to 
send delegates to the state convention. The 
districts and federations are sending presidents 
and presidents-elect. Many of the larger as- 
sociations are to send several representatives. 

Headquarters are to be at Hotel Maryland. 
Posters and exhibits are to be on display at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Remembering Others 

February brought programs for Child Wel- 
fare Day,—the one day in particular that we 
set aside for commemorating the founders of 
our National organization. 

One of the features of these days 
thought for others less fortunate. At Lomita 
Park, the San Mateo Federation witnessed a 
pretty spectacle when every child in school 
dropped a penny contribution toward a fund 
for other children in remote places. The San 
Mateo Federation has many splendid plans for 
work and is succeeding in carrying out good 
work under the leadership of Mrs. W. G. 
Hayes. 


is the 


Sixth District 

The meetings of this district which takes in 
the counties of Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San 
Benito, Monterey and San Louis Obispo, were 
largely attended. Each meeting had from 200 
to 250 delegates. 

Judge F. B. Brown gave a splendid talk on 
the Juvenile Court. He said the two pre- 
dominant causes of delinquency were, lack of 
education and lack of parental control. He 
urged all P. T. A. members to consider these 
matters. 

Mr. Walter Bachrode of San Jose spoke on a 
program of school building that would 
adequately provide for future growth. 

Mrs. E. D. Adams, Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, reported on the Dental Clinic in Palo 


Alto, where, at a cost of from $1500-$2000, the 
school children are cared for. This fund is 
contributed by the Parent-Teachers’ 
tions. 


Associa- 


Mountain View 

At Mountain View, the district listened to 
a splendid talk on Child Labor by Mrs. F. B. 
Duveneck. As a result of this talk a telegram 
was sent to Senator Hiram Johnson stating 
our desire for the Child Labor Amendment. 

Mrs. Edgar L. DeArman, First National Vice- 
President, gave an address on P. T. A. Mrs 
Hugh Bradford spoke on the future work. 
Round tables and lively discussions made the 
day most interesting and pleasant. 

Mrs. J. W. Bingham has been doing an ex- 
cellent bit of extension work for the district 
and state. The Sixth District is to be con- 
gratulated on having such an able leader. 

“The Voice” it the official publication and 


carries many valuable suggestions to _ its 
patrons. 
P. T. A. in Nevada 
Mrs. W. H. Marston brings word of pioneer 


ing work in P. T. A. in Nevada. She has re- 
cently returned from a trip of several months 
duration, having met during that time the 750 
teachers in the state. 

In building and equipment Nevada ranks 
high, but their great problem is to hold their 
teachers in the isolated towns. The teachers 
come from California and the East but do not 
remain long. Those who are married and will 
make their own homes are held as 
desirable. 

The work in the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions too, is finding its difficulty in securing 
leaders. 


most 


High School Problems 

Mrs. Geo. Herron, State Chairman on High 
School age, held in San Francisco a fine con- 
ference on the problems of fitting the high 
school system to the needs of the students. 
This conference was fostered by the Second 
District. The large attendance showed keen 
interest in the subject. 


San Francisco 
The San Francisco Congress had three of 
California’s leading educators in a symposium 











to 
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recently on educational problems. Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Dean W. W. Kemp, and Dr. 
Joseph M. Gwinn all advocated extending the 
courses offered by teachers’ colleges to four 
years with a bachelor’s degree for the com- 
pletion of the course. “Cheap education is a 
costly thing,” said Dr. Wilbur. Dr. Gwinn 
stated that each year San Francisco’s growth 
calls for 500 additional teachers. Dean Kemp 
stressed the need for all to write in demanding 
that education shall be protected against false 
economy. 

Announcement was made of a scholarship 
established in memory of Miss Florence Musto, 
founder of the San Francisco Congress of 
Mothers. 


HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
MRS, JOHN F, SHEEHAN 

HE conference held recently under the aus- 

pices of the P. T. High School Dept., Mrs. 
George Herron, chairman, March 10th, in the 
Board of Public Works Rooms, City Hall, was 
attended by 75 delegates. 

Mrs. R. E. Danford spoke on “Methods of 
Financing Public Schools.” Miss Georgiana 
Carden gave a brief talk on “Compulsory 
School Attendance,” and then introduced Miss 
C. Murtland, Associate Professor of Education 
in the University of Michigan. Miss Murtland 
discussed vocational training and laid par- 
ticular stress on needs of productive industry 
and the acquisition of “learning by doing.” 
“As we raise the school age and have com- 
pulsory school laws, we are turning back to 
the teachers and the schools a new type and 
our standards must be changed to meet this 
type. We cannot put all our young people 
through the same mill and have them come out 
a finished product. Annually, added thousands 
of young men and women are increasing the 
regastry lists of the colleges and universities. 


It is a matter in which freedom of choice 
cannot be denied, but it is one in which a 
choice should not be carelessly made. There 
8 a trend today for a middle lane, for instance, 
the junior college and also a strong belief that 
there is a learning process ‘in doing.’ Some 
one should devise a test by which learning is 
acquired ‘by doing." We have to get away 
trom the idea that all our work can be done 
in the school house or all our teaching there. 
We need to work and cooperate with outside 
contacts. We must be able to convince our 
people that a certain part of our school work 
must be done on the outside. A higher type 


of teacher is being attracted to vocational 
training with as much social work outside of 
as in the school.” 

Mrs. David O. Mears, Washington, D. C., 
National Child Welfare chairman, now visiting 
in San Francisco, has been asked to address 
this meeting. 


PROTECTING THE SCHOOLS 
MRS. GEORGE WALE 
ITH approximately 85,000 members rep- 
\4 resented by delegates, the monthly 
executive board meeting of the California 


Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 


sociations met in an all-day session March 11, 
at Stockton, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, of Sacra- 
mento, state president, was in the chair. An 
intensive, extensive and satisfactory program 
was authorized looking towards preserving 
and advancing the public schools of California. 
The P. T. A. plans to adequately foster educa- 
tional legislation affecting the 900,000 school 
children within the confines of this great com- 
monwealth. 

Cooperating with the California League of 
Women Voters, the California Federation of 
Womens Clubs, University Women, Business 
and Professional Women, and Jewish Women, 
on an educational legislative board, fourteen 
districts of the California Congress will there- 
fore support Amendment compulsory school at- 
tendance to specially protect migratory child 
laborers, Americanization and adult education, 
physical education, and teachers’ training 
colleges. 

A federal amendment favoring the abolition 
of child labor will be supported by Mrs. Brad- 
ford at the annual National convention in St. 
Paul, May 5-10. She asks for reports of state 
chairmen by April 15. Mrs. Margaretta Willis 
Reeve, president of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, will 
return with Mrs. Bradford and open the 25th 
California Congress convention Wednesday 
morning, May 21, at Pasadena. 

Past-president of the National Congress, Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins of Worcester, Mass., has 
been visiting in San Francisco, and is now 
enroute from the Hawaiian Islands via Port- 
land, Oregon, to her home in Worcester, Mass. 

Extending hospitality at luncheon was the 
Stockton Federation of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, headed by Mrs. Fisher Clark. 
Among those responding was Mrs. Peter J. 
Kramer, member of the Oakland Board of 
Education and a Parent-Teacher member. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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DON’T SLIP AGAIN 
ARTHUR DEAN 
Lecturer, University of California, 1923 


WISH that every junior and senior high 
| school in California had possessed a print- 

ing course in January 1924. I wish that every 
school boy and girl between 12 and 18 years 
of age had been studying at that time the life 
of Benjamin Franklin and that they had put 
their studies into a Benjamin Franklin Calen- 
dar or a Benjamin Franklin Thrift Book, or a 
Benjamin Franklin Sayings Book. 


I wish that these boys and girls knew that 
Franklin was the first “water-wagon” public 
man, the first American electrician, the first 
bifocal eye-window user, the first ironing 
mangle aid-to-housewives inventor, the first 
smoke consumer (not tobacco), the first copy 
press maker, the first watertight ship compart- 
menter, the first oil-on-troubled-water inventor 
(and he applied it to politics), the first pro- 
poser of daylight saving, the first organizer of 
the postal system, the first circulator of libra- 
ries, and so on. It is a pity I cannot add to his 
list that he was the first discoverer of Cali- 


fornia. That would have been his greatest 
achievement. 


I wish that these boys and girls could have 
designed a cover for these booklets or projects 
on Benjamin Franklin and have cut out the 
linoleum blocks and printed beautifully de- 
signed covers. I wish they could have figured 
out the amount of paper required, the appro- 
priate size of type for clear reading and ready 
display. I wish they could have solicited ad- 
vertisements appropriate to the booklets. I 
wish they might have, through the printing, 
motivated their English, history, spelling, para- 
graphing, arithmetic, art and school socializa- 
tion. 

Put in -Printing 

I WISH, WISH, WISH! But what is the use 
of wishing? If wishes were horses beggars 
might ride, and I am only a beggar begging 
the publie schools of California to put in print- 
ing in one form or another for one purpose or 
another in every grade above the sixth. Even 
the little ones who make up their Santa Claus, 
St. Valentines, and Easter booklets with crude 
drawings on the cover express the printing in- 
stinct. The ten to twelve year olders who cut 
linoleum blocks in their art or industrial 
classes and print calendars, posters on health 
rules or safety first, are expressing in line, 


color and arrangement the most fundamenta] 
of all arts—Printing. 

What a wonderful thing it would have beep 
to have tied up Thrift Week with the printing 
group. * The observing of two events, the 200. 
year-old Franklin and the after-the-war of 
Thrift, go well together. 

I have before me “The Pictorial Review of 
Benjamin Franklin,” gratuitously published by 
an Eastern paper concern in commemoration 
of the 200th anniversary of the arrival of 
Franklin in Philadelphia. It tells of the news- 
paper cartoon—the first in the world; of the 
snake cut into sections with the “Join or Die” 
legend; of how Franklin originated the modern 
engine of advertising; of Poor Richard; An 
Almanack; of Benjamin Franklin as diplomat, 
financier, inventor, and publicist, who always 
called himself by the plain title, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, PRINTER; of Franklin and his 
circulating library; of Franklin at the House 
of Commons, Courts of France and England. 


How Franklin Started 

But somehow there stands out that one pic- 
ture of Franklin’s composing stick, used when 
he set type; as a boy setting up ballads on 
current events and selling them in the streets 
of Boston; editor of the New England Courant 
at the age of 17, and at 23 the editor of a 
paper of his own. Franklin made his start 
through that composing stick. More than one 
great man has made his start that way. John 
Finley, of the New York Times, an editor and 
publicist known to all Californians, earned his 
way through college by this stick. Our late 
President Harding always held an affection for 
it. Setting up type is setting up thought, and 
in Franklin’s case it was setting up thinking. 
His thinking set up action, and America today 
has its being largely because of the fact that 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, existed . 


I am not wishing for printing in our schools 
for purely vocational reasons, although any 
one who tries to buy a good job of printing 
knows the limitations of the modern printer. I 
am merely wishing for better educated boys 
and girls, for a motivation of their work in 
English, history, and art, for a finer apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous significance of the 
printing press in culture and social advance- 
ment and for the advancement of the ancient 
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craft of printing to a higher standard of artis- 
tic expression. 

Who does not love a well printed sheet, 
whether it be a poster warning us of “Stop, 
Look and Listen” or an attractive advertise- 


ment, or even a state teachers’ magazine? I 
am not pleading for school printing as pro- 
ducers of printers, but rather for incorporat- 
ing the art of arts in our schools to make for 
an appreciation of good printing and all that 
this implies in the field of liberal education. 


THE BERKELEY REVISED PLAN FOR 
PAYING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools 


RECOMMEND that the Board of Education 
] adopt the following plan for remunerating 
the teaching staff of the Berkeley Public 
Schools, the same to be effective July 1, 1923, 
in accordance with the details of the plan and 
the regulations governing the application of the 
same as set forth below and subject to such 
amendments as may hereafter be adopted by 
the Board of Education: Provided, that no per- 
son to whom the schedule applies shall receive 
during the school year of 1923-24 in excess of 
60 per cent of the benefits conferred by this 
plan over those provided by the plan which it 
supersedes, and provided, that the adoption of 
this plan shall in no case operate to lower the 
salary of any teacher now in service; and 
provided, that any teacher or kindergarten 
director now on the regular teaching staff who 
has not attained the maximum salary provided 
by the salary schedule now in effect, shall be 
extended the right of electing whether he 
wishes to be remunerated in accordance with 
this plan or in accordance with the plan in 
use previous to the adoption of this plan, with 
the understanding that this right of election 
shall terminate June 30, 1927, and that teach- 
ers who have elected to receive their salaries 
in accordance with the terms of the old sched- 
ule shall continue to receive after June 30, 
1927, the same salary which they were drawing 
during their last teaching experience previous 
to June 30, 1927, except that any teacher elect- 
ing to be paid under the old schedule may on 
any date transfer to the new plan of remuner- 
ating teachers by satisfying the requirements 
of the new plan; and provided, that all teach- 
ers appointed to the regular teaching staff sub- 
Sequent to the adoption of this plan shall be 


all statutory provisions governing the certifica- 
tion, appointment and classification of teachers 
be strictly observed at all times. 


Teachers 
Mini- Maxi- Yearly 
Class— mum mum Increases 


1. Two years’ training 

above High School in 

standard Normal School 6 (yrs.) 
GE CN ooo 4 caesar $1,300 $1,840 x$90 
2. Three years’ training 

above High School in 

standard Normal School 7 (yrs.) 
OF CORIO asbian ican 1,400 2,030 x $90 
3. Bachelor’s Degree— 


Four years’ training 8 (yrs.) 
above High School..... 1,500 2,260 x $95 

4. Master’s or Doctor’s 

BPN xi us oxeavikeae 1,600 2,400 x$100 


Teachers in Class 1 who elect, as provided 
above, to continue on the schedule in use pre- 
ceding the adoption of this plan, and who were 
receiving a salary of $1,920 per year previous 
to July 1, 1923, or who shall attain that salary 
before June 30, 1927, shall in the future be 
paid at the rate of $1,950 per year so long as 
they remain in this class. 

Kindergarten directors shall be subject to 
the provisions of the above schedule except 
that they shall be paid for forenoon service 
seven-eighths of the amount fixed by the above 
schedule for a full-day teacher. 

Teachers holding general secondary certifi- 
cates but who do not fully satisfy the training 
requirements of Class 4 shall be assigned to 
Class 4 and shall benefit by the provisions spe- 
cified for that class; provided, that no such 
teacher shall receive the last salary increase 
provided for Class 4. 

Teachers employed on special certificates 
shall be assigned such classification and status 
as the Board may determine outside the pro- 
visions of this schedule. 


Elementary School Principals 


Mini- Maxi- Yearly 
Class— mum mum Increases 
3. Bachelor’s Degree— 


Four years’ training 6 (yrs.) 
above High School..... $2,200 $2,800 x$100 
4. Master’s or Doctor’s 7 (yrs.) 


SOON ais 6a Gidea ON Ras 2,300 3,035 x $105 
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Except as provided below: 
Principals with 8 teachers or less shall be 
paid according to schedule. 


Principals with 9 to 12 teachers shall be paid 
$100 above schedule. 


Principals with 13 to 20 teachers (incl.) shall 
be paid $200 above schedule. 


Principals now in service in the schools who 
do not fulfill the training requirements neces- 
sary to place them in Class 3 or 4 shall be 
assigned to Class 3, but may not advance to 
the maximum salary of that class except by 
satisfying the training requirements specified; 
provided, that a principal having eight teachers 
or less in his school shall receive $200 less 
than the maximum for the class; that a prin- 
cipal having nine to twelve teachers in his 
school shall receive $100 less than the maxi- 
mum for the class; and that a principal having 
thirteen to twenty teachers in his school shall 
receive the maximum for the class. 


No person shall be recommended to the 
Board of Education for appointment to an ele- 
mentary school principalship in the future 
whose training qualifications are not equal to 
or in excess of those specified for Class 3. 


Principals of Junior and Senior High Schools 

The qualifications and salaries of principals 
of Junior and Senior High Schools shall be 
fixed by the Board of Education in conference 
with the Superintendent of Schools. 


Principals of Other Schools 

The qualifications and salaries of principals 
of schools which are not provided for above 
shall be determined by the Board of Educa- 
tion in conference with the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Deputy and Assistant Superintendents, 

Directors and Supervisors 

The qualifications and salaries of all persons 
belonging under this classification shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Education in confer- 
ence with the Superintendent of Schools. 


Other Positions 
The qualifications and salaries of persons 
not provided for above shall be determined by 
the Board of Education in conference with the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Gradual Introduction of Plan 
No teacher or other officer shall benefit in 
any year by reason of the provisions of this 
schedule in excess of the amount of the annual 
increment obtaining in the class to which he 
belongs, nor in excess to $105 in the case of 
any teacher or other officer whose salary by 
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the provisions of this plan is to be determineg 
by the Board of Education in conference with 
the Superintendent of Schools; provided, that 
for any partial year of service the benefit sha}! 
be proportional. 
Classification of Persons 

Every appointee to the teaching staff under 
the provisions of this plan shall be classifieg 
upon the basis of his training and experience, 
provided that both training and experience 
shall be evidenced by official letters or other 
documents signed by the proper authorities, 





A Teacher’s Philosophy 
HOPE to live in such a way 
That those with whom I work each day 
Will know 
That I am ready for my share 
Of work and duties anywhere 
To help. 
That I but want to fill my place, 
Respecting theirs in every case 
That comes. 
To be professionally true, 
As I would like for them to do 
In kind. 
Nor jealously nor envy feel, 
Nor joy from their success to steal 
By any word. 
And if I have to criticize, 
I'll kindly look them in the eyes, 
And speak. 
I hope that I'll cooperate, 
My own pet schemes subordinate, 
Be broad. 
That in the school community 
A cheerful factor I shall be, 
And kind. 
That I constructively shall work 
No Civic duty ever shirk 
Or fail. 
That supervisors WORK will see, 
Achievements far beyond the fee 
They pay. 
That I shall constantly improve, 
Nor let myself slide in the groove 
Routine, , 
That studious habits, thrift, I'll teach, 
And daily practice what I preach, 
Myself. 
That I shall choose the very best, 
Most vital methods use and test, 
For scholarship. 
With mental standards, ideals high, 
To discipline each day I'll try, 
Nor scold, 
That character I’ll surely build, 
When morals high have been instilled 
Each day. 
That citizens worth while and strong, 
To set right in the world what’s wrong, 
I’ll make. 
By (Mrs.) Izelle Emery Scott, 
Long Beach, California. 
English Teacher, Edison Junior 
High School. 
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THE TAXES WE PAY—UP OR DOWN? 


A Study of the Fourteen Million Dollar Increase in California 


County Taxes for 1924 
Data Assembled by A. R. HERON, C. P. A. 





keener today than in a generation. Most 

of us “feel” that taxes are too high. Most 
of our attitude toward taxes is one of “feeling” 
rather than “knowing.” 


[ioe in taxes and tax reduction is 


We have looked forward to a lowering of 
our taxes this year. Politicians promised 
lower taxes. Big taxpayers demanded lower 
taxes. All of us wanted lower taxes. Many 
counties triumphantly reported a reduction in 
tax rates, 


This study began as an attempt to measure 
the saving of taxes this year for the common 
taxpayer. 


It has grown into a study of how, in the 
face of demands, promises and claims of tax 
reduction, the common taxpayers are paying 
this year fourteen million dollars more than 
last year in county and district taxes alone! 


Many of the claims of tax reduction have 
had a background of truth in that either gen- 
eral or special TAX RATES in a given county 
were lower this year than last. 


F all property were assessed at the 

same valuation from year to year, 
a “cut” in the tax rates would mean 
a “cut” in the taxes. But if the assessed 
valuation is increased, a lower TAX 
RATE may actually mean that the 
property owner still pays MORE 
MONEY. 


Table I shows what happened to ASSESSED 
VALUATIONS in all counties of the State, for 
this year as compared with last year. 


TABLE I. COUNTY ASSESSMENTS, 
MARCH, 1922 and MARCH, 1923. 
Showing TAX RATE REDUCTION neces- 
sary to raise the same amount for 1923-1924 
as for 1922-1923, 


Non-operative property assessed and taxed for 
county purposes: 


ASSESSMENT OF MAR., 1922......$4,201,138,282 
ASSESSMENT OF MAR., 1923...... 4,691,462,566 
INCREASE IN ASSESSMENT...... 490,324,284 
PER CENT OF INCREASE............ 11.67% 
Decrease in TAX RATE neces- 

sary to prevent Increase in 

POE GO TA icickeceicns 10.45% 


Example: If a TAX RATE of $1.00 raised 
a given amount of tax for 1922- 
1923 on the assessment of 
March, 1922— 

—A TAX RATE of $.8955 will 
raise the same amount of tax 
for 1923-1924 on the assess- 
ment of March, 1923. 
Therefore the rate must be re- 
duced from $1.00 to $.8955, 
or 10.45%, to avoid raising a 
LARGER AMOUNT OF TAX 
than in the previous year. 


OST counties were unable to reduce tax 

levies for 1923-1924. Some counties 
whose assessed valuations were greatly in- 
creased, did reduce the TAX RATES. Even 
these counties, however, in most cases levied 
a larger AMOUNT OF TAX. 

In all, forty-four (44) of the fifty-eight (58) 
counties of the State are collecting more in 
county and district taxes for 1923-1924 than 
for 1922-1923. 


Fourteen (14) of the fifty-eight (58) counties 


are collecting less in county and district taxes 
this year than last year. 


HE counties where the county and district 
taxes are greater this year include 90.56% 


of the population according to the 1920 census; 
include 91.36% of the total assessed valuation 
and 91.06% of the total non-operative property 


valuation, taxable for local purposes. 
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ee counties where the county and district 
taxes are less this year include 9.44% of 
the population according to the 1920 census; 
include 8.64% of the total assessed valuation 
and 8.94% of the total non-operative property 


TABLE II. 


valuation, taxable for local purposes. 


Table II shows the total tax levies of all the 
counties, for county and district purposes, for 
1922-1923 and for 1923-1924, and the increase or 


decrease in each case. 


TOTAL COUNTY TAX LEVIES FOR GENERAL COUNTY AND SPECIAL 


DISTRICT PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1922-1923 AND 1923-1924 AND 
AMOUNT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EACH COUNTY. 
(CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO INCLUDED.) 


TOTAL GENERAL COUNTY AND SPECIAL DISTRICT TAXES: 


For For 

COUNTIES 1923-1924 1922-1923 Increase Decrease 
RONEORE os 5355:5 di eeaee $8,423,310.13 $7,522,305.75 $ 901,004.38 $ 
BINNS doadecine ssl ese eee 13,291.31 13,454.81 163.50 
BIGBGOE 9 Soo acess can ee 212,334.65 267,543.81 55,209.16 
OS ie aieaiee 1,317,841.83 » 1,341,789.11 23,947.28 
URRROERS x noni a.ccaxes eae 244,584.35 207,077.35 37,507.00 
GBR, cea RIG6i6b sa adKwes 585,250.76 597,731.26 12,480.50 
Contra COSte. oc sickens sa 2,490,654.74 2,385,546.13 105,108.61 
RL GG: ooo. sc. tmaxiicas 214,545.68 236,911.26 22,365.58 
TT DORARO: Sidcicxnewuss 276,235.75 290,906.29 14,670.54 
WMI, ho oieéchin oscars 6,238,849.38 6,702,716.61 463,867.23 
TOR wGsu as cuneeenceee 597,192.69 677,789.34 80,596.65 
PIG os nc 5's sscunre'e 1,487,563.91 1,337,940.29 149,623.62 
IOOEIRD os sc ene ccs cay 1,394,367.14 1,325,984.58 68,382.56 
IG: Cet clusiss ce aaennee 289,460.35 308,586.29 19,125.94 
BAR sock paxvacawekens 4,482,308.50 4,214,035.19 268,273.31 
BA este oees ces nee 1,050,520.98 1,035,593.67 14,927.41 
REN sakes sy suseeaecne 218,250.54 219,337.53 1,086.99 
NNN Soh ik cata seer 486,098.64 377,552.08 108,546.56 
Los AMEGIOS. .. 052.5 6565 43,631,993.41 35,074,892.16 8,557,101.25 
BRR. 65 5 555556 Smee ee 687,883.15 691,408.98 3,525.83 
EGNRN ob eos ocd ancceres 918,554.18 848,937.40 69,616.78 
RIGOR. ws ese ncence 112,548.57 111,417.91 1,130.66 
aE 783,025.71 724,910.39 58,115.32 
NNN. as Ses wince shveis 1,272,859.15 1,229,225.35 43,633.80 
BUORG 4g Gia teed Shee 245,032.76 248,065.31 3,032.55 
NOE EP eer e yer 35,599.50 33,508.57 2,090.93 
DUNORIOS | is oivsa eG icsase 1,269,320.67 1,214,671.00 54,649.67 
OE eos esi sana eieene 725,452.48 703,570.85 21,881.63 
MOWER. ic snis ses enanee 279,427.71 278,322.06 1,105.65 
IS © Secceire il shewsS 4,737,884.52 4,432,698.53 305,185.99 
RRR is ccatickenwesene 523,118.37 485,931.73 37,186.64 
PS ee Al ewe ties 267,812.32 266,737.16 1,075.16 
PAWOIOIBG ioc oe cisvsss eae 2,364,878.60 2,018,739.71 346,138.89 
BRCTRIMORS: ciicds csnwse 3,634,618.26 3,483,488.90 151,129.36 
Cee 394,139.76 383,253.93 10,885.83 
San Bernardino ........ 2,863,930.84 2,644,751.55 219,179.29 
Bie TRO dxaa'sseees 3,647,670.11 3,125,567.51 522,102.60 
San Francisco ......... 22,352,444.05 21,351,433.86 1,001,010.19 
Sen JOGGOIN . 256560000 3,419,971.55 3,062,805.69 357,165.86 
San Luis Obispo ....... 1,204,210.95 1,135,456.44 68,754.51 
en PERES i 5.kceau esas 1,793,888.78 1,592,798.52 201,090.26 
Santa Barbara. ......... 1,978,000.72 1,656,850.10 321,150.62 
tA TIRE. ae sina s sous 3,082,915.61 2,926,581.82 156,333.79 
RE COR. oo scekennn 1,079,870.97 987,064.42 92,806.55 
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Ceadiel i nhs eatenpiie 578,647.99 544,958.19 33,689.80 
a Set a 5s ting eK RTA 81,994.70 80,857.98 1,136.72 
- CRs Fe bck ce Wans 674,996.48 629,648.12 45,348.36 
plinth ti ss eesaeo reas 925,385.82 897,071.87 28,313.95 
- engl foe ni 1,907,843.78 1,988,937.76 . 31,093.98 
Stanislaus ............. 1,775,901.82 1,924,160.83 148,259.01 
Pe ae ee 799,167.57 780,173.49 18,994.08 
WebNS Sos os bv Saas 605,560.69 564,405.45 41,155.24 
TAM ascii esas 121,460.40 108,377.41 13,082.99 
Pele “nccectkncca seca 2,957,733.59 2,714,993.03 242,740.56 
THROM oe i é6 2. kkk ei 302,569.05 279,571.17 22,997.88 
Ven Socice eeckinden 1,730,886.92 1,425,500.05 305,386.87 
Wall oe oraad Gieacdes ot 946,945.32 804,921.00 142,024.32 
Wali at ee Sie fe 509,405.36 476,179.33 33,226.03 
WE ic ac aes $147,248,213.52 $132,945,646.78 $15,181,991.48 $879,424.74 


Net Increase 


Chart I shows, in black, the counties where 
county and district taxes are INCREASED IN 
AMOUNT for 1923-1924 over 1922-1923, and in 
light shading the counties where such taxes 
are DECREASED IN AMOUNT. 
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$14,302,566.74 





County taxes (general and special) for 1923- 
1924, levied in September 1923, show an in- 
crease of $14,302,566.74 over the corresponding 
taxes for 1922-1923, levied in September, 1922. 


HIS is the greatest increase ever 
recorded in a single year. 

This increase in one year is almost equal 
to the combined increase of the preceding two 
years. The ordinary citizen, the owner of real 
estate or personal property, the “common” tax- 
payer, bears all this increase. 


HERE is no general relief in sight 

until some constitutional amend- 
ment is adopted giving to the Legisla- 
ture the power to aid the general prop- 
erty taxpayer as the Legislature can 
now aid the public utility corporation 
taxpayer. Every taxpayer should study 
the present system of taxation. 


This article on taxation is the third of a series 
of studies by the California High School Prin- 
cipals Association. The data has been assembled 
by Mr. Heron. The first investigation covered 
Amendment Sixteen; the second dealt with the 
records of the 1923 California Assemblymen. 
It is hoped that this present study may be 
issued in reprint form for general circulation. 

The Editor. 
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These toys, cut from thin three-ply wood, artistically colored, 
Baker, Australia, “the Toymaker of the Antipodes.” 
children characteristic plants, animals and natives of continents and regions. 
D’Evelyn, Phelan Bldg. 


information, apply to Dr. Frederick W. 


PROTECTING THE SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 235) 


Mrs. Henry Dodge, of Fresno, will head the 
convention resolution committee and asks all 
resolutions reach her by May 16. Mrs. D. F. 
Tibby, president of the Venice Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, will be chairman 
on resolutions. 


New associations throughout the state for 
February total 20. Santa Barbara county has 
been assigned to the 12th district. The peti- 
tion of three associations at Point Richmond 
to federate was granted. 


STATE CONVENTION 


May 20-23 are the dates of the California 
State Convention of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and Congress of Mothers. Lovely Pas- 
adena is the meeting place. A great program, 
of unusual significance and richness, is now 
being prepared. Large delegations are ex- 
pected from all parts of the state. This will 
be one of the great educational congresses 
of the West. Parents are now more actively and 
constructivley interested in the protection and 
progress of the public schools, than ever be- 
fore in the history of California. 


are made by Miss Effie E 
serve to demonstrate to littl: 
For further 


They 


NATIONAL ISSUES 
HE National Parent-Teacher Association 
7: at its last convention reindorsed six great 
public welfare issues, still to be enacted by 
Congress as follows: 

1. Peace—(1) Regulation of armaments by 
international agreement; (2) codification of in- 
ternational law; (3) some lasting organization 
of nations. 

2. Prohibition—No change in the Volstead 
Act which would readmit wine or beer, or 
otherwise weaken enforcement. 

3. Protection of Children—A national child- 
labor law, to be secured by a Constitutional 
amendment. 

4. Physical Education—Federal aid to the 
states for the promotion of physical education 
following the general lines laid down in the 
Fess-Capper Physical Education Bill. 

5. Protection of the Home—The Fess Home 
Economics Amendment. 

6. Public Schools—The principles embodied 
in the Towner-Sterling Educational Bill, a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet, and Federal aid to states for the re 
moval of illiteracy, the training of teachers, 
and the betterment of educational opportuni- 
ties for all children of the nation. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


[In this column there will appear from monthe to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
| | or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


Los Angeles 1924 

The International Kindergarten Union 
7HAT—Which—or Who 

Wants the I. K. U? 
Kansas City wants it there 
Los Angeles says it isn’t fair 
Middle West—the North—the East 
Have shared honors—now the feast 
Belongs to us and so We cry 
“How many people will stand by?” 
Organizations—teachers too 
Superintendents—we need you! 





History 

History should be taught by beginning with 
the dawn of life on this globe and going on with 
the development of the human race, the growth 
of civilizations, the results of such crucial things 
as the use of iron weapons, the coming of the 
horse into the old civilizations, the change from 
picture writing to real writing, the effect on 
mankind of coined money, and so on. It is a 
far simpler and more inspiring story than the 
fiddling fag ends of national history. 

The matter has become an urgent political 
necessity, because the nations of Europe today 
are suffocating and festering in pits of stale, 
unventilated history. H. G. WELLS. 


Interested people every one 

We need your help—we need your fun 

Our schools are excellent, climate is too 

Help us boost for the I. K. U. 

Write that you’re interested, write it today 

Address Mrs. Jones 318 So. Benton Way 

Let this be your slogan and stick to it do 

It's Los Angeles’ turn next for the I. K. U. 

—Jenivee Waller 

Los Angeles. 


Report of the Committee of Thirteen to the 
Conference on Educational Research 
and Guidance 

HE committee of thirteen was appointed to 
consider the question of what needs to be 
done concerning educational research work in 
county school systems. After a conference at- 


Ethics 
(Chicquero School Bulletin, California.) 
on Fes The Sierra Educational News, , 
The Official Organ of Education 
at California. 
by Volume XX, No. 2 at hand. 


The article on Professional Code of Ethics 
™ appeals as an unusually fine resume of the 


, subject at this time and place. 
n- I 


ganizations are glimpsed to a 
degree, 


The fact that the National Education Journal 
an article on Professional Ethics at this 


or has 


time is also propitious. 


a- [ believe the professional literature of Edu- 
I cation is unfolding and broadening itself 
a 


value at this time. 


Kindest wishes, 
1e A Class Room Teacher. 


+ 


population. 





enjoy the Sierra News. The privileges of 
yn membership in National, State and County or- 
remarkable 


American Intelligence 

“HE average intelligence of our immigrants 
is declining, due to the change in racial char- 
Le acter of the migration in recent years. 
etting progressively lower and lower types 
d from each group represented. American intelli- 

ence in general is declining as a result of the 
. racial admixture which is taking place. 

Mr. Carl A. Brigham, in his “Study of Ameri- 
Be cau Intelligence” (Princeton University Press, 
. 1923) recommends that legal measures be taken 
rs looking toward the prevention of the continued 
propagation of defective strains in our present 


tended by the whole committee a sub-commit- 
tee gave the matter further consideration and 
offers the following recommendations and sug- 
gestions: 

1. That in view of present practical aspects 
of the situation no action be taken that involves 
legislation or any modification of the duties of 
the county superintendency. 

2. That in view of the present tendency of 
untrained people to use tests and other techni- 
cal devices, in measurement programs that 
have little or no practical value, there is danger 
that harm will come to the movement of scien- 
tific supervision and that action !tooking to the 
control and direction of this work should be 
taken. 

3. The functions which we conceive to be 
involved may be stated briefly as follows: 

(a) Measurement work including educational, 
mental and physical measurements. 

(b) Under the direction of the superintendent 
and in the light of measurement studies, to 
carry on actual constructive supervisory ac- 
tivities in the classroom. 

(c) Studies of cost, bonding, organization, re- 
tardation, classification, and similar survey ac- 
tivities. 

(d) Studies of buildings, transportation, class- 
room organization, curricula and_ teaching 
methods. 

4. That in the light of these functions these 
activities should be directed by means of cer- 
tification as follows: 

(a) Directors of this work should have train- 
ing equivalent to that required for a Master’s 
degree and contemplating a rather broad ad- 
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ministrative ability as well as specialized train- 
ing in research and supervision, 

(b) This training should include courses in 
education as follows: 


(1) Tests and measurements. 

(2) Educational statistics. 

(3) Supervision and management. 

(4) School surveys. 

(5) School administration and school law. 


5. To carry the above recommended program 
into effect the following administrative plan is 
suggested: That a county superintendent, shall 
establish in his office a division of supervision 
and study, that the division be headed up by a 
director appointed by and serving under the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Respectfully yours, V. E. DICKSON, 
W. H. HANLON, 
Fe H. HART, 
J. B. SEARS. 


Early History of San Diego Schools 

N response to an inquiry concerning the early 

history of San Diego Schools, we were re- 
ferred to Mr. Harr Wagner, who has kindly 
given us the following statement: 

The first public school was started in Old 
Town San Diego in the early '50’s. A Mrs. 
Ross was the first teacher. The Russ High 
School was the first important high school in 
that section of the state. It was started in the 
early ’80’s before there was any law for the 
establishment of regular high schools. Joseph 
Russ donated the lumber for the building. Mr. 
Wagner was elected Superintendent of Schools 
in 1890. He organized the first summer school 
established in California. This was held at 
Pacific Beach in 1892, and was conducted on a 
non-profit basis and was under the official sanc- 
tion of the county board of education. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Prof. Bernard Moses, P. M. 
Fisher were among the instructors. 

Next year it was held at Coronado Beach. 
Then Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford University 
took over the summer school and conducted it 
during the time he was superintendent of San 
Diego. The University then became interested 
and established a Summer Session, and today 
the Summer School is one of the great coordi- 
nating systems of our educational program. 

During the four years of Mr. Wagner’s super- 
intendency, 40,000 trees and shrubs were planted 
in the school grounds of San Diego County; 
eleven high schools were organized; trustees’ 
meetings and local teachers’ institutes were 
established. San Diego County led the state in 
having women on the county board of education 
and on boards of school trustees. 


Increasing Support of Education Bill 
LMOST every mail brings a report of some 
organization or some magazine that has 
taken a firm stand for the National Education 
Bill. The magazine Education contains the fol- 
lowing editorial statement: 
“The first great, definite task of the United 
States is to thoroughly eradicate the illiteracy 
of certain localities in its own body politic. 


The greatness of this task is. by many, we 
believe, greatly underestimated. The work wil) 
require the interest, the intelligence and the 
cooperative effort of all patriotic Americans, | 
will call for breadth of vision, depth of thought, 
generosity in effort, and promptness in action, 
It is not, primarily, a matter of politics. It js 
a matter of intelligence, of altruism, of richt- 
eousness. 

“The magazine, Education, stands squarely 
for prompt enactment of the Towner-Sterling 
Bill, now before the people of the United States 
The late President Harding was in favor of this 
bill. President Coolidge is carrying out the pol- 
icies of the former administration. But in this 
great country of ours the people rule. Let the 
rising tide of public opinion make itself more 
distinctly felt, then, in the press, in the educa- 
tional conventions, and in local associations 
of those thinking men and -women who have 
the welfare of our nation at heart—and this 
bill will be promptly enacted to the glory of 
our nation and the good of humanity.” 


Level of Intelligence — Fifteen Los Angeles 
Elementary Schools 

HE range of mental ability which is charac- 

teristic of Los Angeles City school children 
is shown by the following table. It is based 
on intelligence quotients (1923 norms) obtained 
from National Intelligence Tests which were 
given by school counselors in fifteen elemen- 
tary schools. The results are probably fairly 
representative of all children, 


Intelligence Level of Children in Fifteen 
Elementary Schools 
Classification No. Per cent 
Very Superior (I. Q. above 140) 136 3.1 


Superior (I. Q. 110-139) 1296 30.0 
Average Normal (I. Q 90-109) 1759 40.6 
Backward (I. Q. 70-89) 994 23.0 
Feeble-minded (I. Q. below 70) 141 3.3 
Total 4326 100.0 
Median I. Q. 101.7 


in Los Angeles City elementary schools above 
the third grade. Although the schools of the 
group were both inferior and superior neigh- 
borhoods, every school had pupils with I. Q.’s 
as low as 700 and as high as 150.—Willis W. 
Clark, in the Educational Research Bulletin. 


Go Slow in Judging “Backwardness!” 

T is true, as the heredity specialists declare, 

that oak trees will come only from an oak 
stock. But we’ know that a certain environ- 
ment will warp an oak, making it comparative- 
ly valueless; and that a continuation of un- 
favorable environment factors will dwarf its 
line so that we will have a literal scrub oak. 
And the best of human material, subjected to 
the deteriorating forces of an unpropitious en- 
vironment, will degenerate into a scrub stock. 

Mr. Edward Thomas in his book, Industry, 
Emotions and Unrest, refers to tests made at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Psychological 
Clinic for children suspected of being mentally 
defective, which indicated that more than ninety 
percent of the children brought to it regained 
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a normal development when placed in proper 
cure. 

Commenting on the observation that among 
children of orphan institutions generally, near- 
ly half of the children in large orphanages are 
seriously defective in brain power and that the 
older ones are more affected than the others, 
Mr. Thomas was informed by a psychologist 
that probably few of these children are really 
defective. He believed that they had not been 
co-ordinated with the conventions of every- 
day life. 

These children, deprived of the therapeutic 
balm of love and denied the opportunities for 
mental unfoldment that would be present in 
some degree in a normal family life, are sub- 
normal from environmental pressure. And as 
they grow up into physical adulthood, the men- 
tality becomes crystallized and remains static 
at some age-level of childhood. 

From “The Caveman Within Us,” by Wil- 
liam J. Fielding. 


Hilda Conkling 
ILDA CONKLING, an eight-year-old school 
girl, has become widely Known through a 
recent article by Superintendent Chase, Charles- 
ton, N. H. Hilda is a poetess. At the age of 
eight she dictated the following to her 
amanuensis mother: 


1. The Dew-Man comes over the mountains wide, 
Over the deserts of sand, 
With his bag of clear drops 
And his brush of feathers, 
He seatters brightness 
The white bunnies beg him for dew 
He sprinkles their fur... 
They shake themselves. 
All the time he is singing 
“The unknown world is beautiful!” 


2. He polishes flowers, 
Humming, “Oh, beautiful!” 
He sings in the soft light 
That grows out of the dew: 
Out of the misty dewlight that leans over him 
He makes his song, 
“It is beautiful, the unknown worid!” 


The Education Bill 
Sterling-Reed Bill 

HE innumerable organizations throughout 

the United States are indicating their strong 
support of the Sterling-Reed Bill now in Con- 
egress. Forceful resolutions urging the speedy 
passage of the bill have been passed by many 
local, state, and national bodies. As an example 
may be given the following resolution passed 
by a San Francisco Community Forum: 

“Whereas, there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Horace Mann Towner and likewise introduced 
n Senate by Senator Thomas Sterling a bill 
known as the Towner-Sterling Bill, H. R. No. 
1252. 

And Whereas, the said Bill if passed creates 
a Department of Education with a Secretary 
of Education appointed by the President as a 


member of the President’s cabinet to minister 
to the educational needs of States so adopting 
or otherwise ratifying its provisions. 

And Whereas, the said Bill makes adequate 
provision for the removal of illiteracy, for the 
education of immigrants, for the equalization 
of educational opportunities, for physical, in- 
cluding health education and otherwise provid- 
ing for the encouraging of higher educational 
standards and efficiency in the public schools. 

And Whereas, nothing in the bill, or Act if 
passed, deprives a State from controlling its 
own educational policies, administering the 
funds it receives from the Department of Edu- 
cation, except as contemplated under Section 12 
thereof for educational purposes, or otherwise 
controls or abridges the rights of a State so 
ratifying any or all of its provisions. 

And Whereas, there are upwards of 1,000,000 
children of school age in the United States now 
engaged in gainful occupations needing the ad- 
vantages of protection and education in addi- 
tion to millions of others not so engaged. 

Therefore Be It Resolved that we, the under- 
signed members of Hamilton Men’s Community 
Forum of San Francisco and others, your con- 
stitutents, petition you to employ every means 
within your power to secure the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill.” 

The Sterling-Reed Bill is a new name for the 
Towner-Sterling Bill of the previous session of 
Congress. 


COMMON THINGS 
HE things I prize of greatest worth 
Are just the common things of earth: 
The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees, 
The flowers, the birds, the glorious breeze, 
Clouds that pass, and stars that shine, 
Mountains, valley, all are mine. 
Rivers broad, and open sea 
Are riches none can take from me; 
And day by day my thanks I give 
That with these common things I live. 
—Leonard G. Nattkemper, Long Beach. 


Oral Expression—Natural Method 
66 WORD fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” 

In the first article of this series was noted 
the failure of students in oral expression, as 
taught by prevalent orthodox methods, in our 
high schools, to make their discourse “im- 
pressive by emotionalization.” In the second, 
attention was called to the partial paralysis 
and partial atrophy of mentality of students in 
high schools—a fact previously noted by many 
capable observers. 

The remedy is simplicity itself. Start the 
teaching and training in oral English in the 
high school in the freshman year (not later), 
in the grammar school in the eighth year (at 
the latest), one hour each week. This is Na- 
ture’s ways. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
herein lies success in oral English. 

The Sierra published an account in~ March 
1920 of the discovery and successful use of 

(Continued on page 271) 
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» LITERATURE 


The Intelligence of Mexican Children 

VALUABLE and interesting study of Mexi- 

can children has recently been published 
by William H. Sheldon of the University of 


Texas. His study may be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) The average Mexican child was found to 
be fourteen months below the normal mental 
development for white children of the same age 
and school environment; (2) expressed in per- 
centage, the Mexicans as a group possessed 
about 85 per cent of the intelligence of a similar 
group of white children; (3) by combining the 
results of this study with results reported by 
other investigators, Mexican children were 
found to be intelligent than American, 
English, Hebrew and Chinese children, but more 
intelligent than Indian, Slavish, Italian and 
Negro children; (4) as chronological age 
increases, these results show that the propor- 
tionate difference in mental age between Mexi 
can and white children becomes greater. 

School and Society. 


less 


Inefficient Schools 

AVID L. OBERG, principal, Junior Hieh 

School, Petaluma, California, has published 
in a recent issue of the Child-Welfare Magazine 
a suggestive paper on “Inefficient Schools.” He 
makes some constructive suggestions that are 
particularly worthy of quoting: 

I. “The Boy Scouts’ and the Camp Fire Girls’ 
programs will fill in the many leisure hours of 
the boy and girl. 


Il. The Parent-Teacher Association needs 
your help in conducting its campaign of educa- 
tion, by education and for education. A half- 
dollar and whole-hearted desire to serve your 
community and its public schools is the only 
requirement for membership. 


Ill. The Book Movement. Many centres are 
asking the public to donate books for the school 
libraries. Few people realize how inadequate 
and poor are the opportunities to secure good 
books in many towns.” 


The Firing-Line 
6e°T'HE Fight to Reduce School Privileges” is 
the title of a pamphlet, a timely leaflet 
by the National Education Association. 

A fight is on the country over to reduce 
school cost and school privileges. It grows 
out of a general movement to reduce taxes. 
The enemies of the public schools and those 
who believe taxes must be cut down to expand 
industry have joined hands in many places. The 
former are always glad to weaken the schools 
by any method, and the latter do not care 
where the cut is made just so it is made. This 
is a powerful combination and one which might 
win out before the public is aware of what 


CE 


is taking place. It has already won out in a 
few of the preliminary skirmishes, but not in 
all of them. Nothing except an aroused public 
sentiment can avert the impending injury to 
the schools. 


They are good tacticians—These enemies of 
the public schools are good tacticians. They 
realize that it pays to kill off the captains 
colonels and generals. It is apparent that there 
is a well-defined movement having as its objec- 
tive to weaken the educational leadership in 
cities and states. Wherever exceptionally strong 
leaders have succeeded in obtaining increased 
support for the schools they have found them- 
selves under fire, provided there were local 
agencies to assume the responsibility of the 
attack. The attack is of necessity local, yet it 
is often plain that it receives its real inspira- 
tion from the outside. 


City superintendents feel the pressure. In 
one city a superintendent was responsible for 
the adoption of the single-salary schedule which 
has become a model for school systems of the 
nation, and which increases salaries more near- 
ly to a professional basis. This superintendent 
found himself vigorously assailed, and an ad- 
verse vote in a school election was only averted 
by last-minute activity on the part of friends 
of the school in acquainting the public with the 
designs of the opposition and with the danger 
which threatened the schools. In another city 
where a number of school movements which 
were attracting thé attention of school author- 
ities throughout the country had been launched, 
the fight was even more bitter, and the un- 
suspecting public might have lost out had not 
the opposing forces made the mistake of attack- 
ing the motives of the superintendent of schools, 
charging him with dishonesty and crookedness 
The aroused public in each case saved the situa- 
tion by substantial majorities. There are other 
striking examples of the effort to destroy the 
leadership in cities large and small. 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
T is generally recognized that the United 
States has during the past two decades ac- 
quired in increasingly dominating influence in 
international affairs, but it is not equally 
recognized that this influence has been growing 
with more than corresponding strength in the 
field of education. The United States has al- 


ways been found to be a profitable and fruitful 
ground for observation, particularly along the 
lines of educational practices and organization 
This interest, which began specifically about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, has in- 
creased the more rapidly as the demands of 
growing democracies have everywhere pointed 
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to the paramount needs of appropriate systems 
of education on which they might be securely 
founded. 

For a long time the interest in education was 
curiosity to learn how the United States met 
the problem of adjusting her educational sys- 
tem to the needs of a vastly growing com- 
munity and to the problems of democracy. In 
ther words, the interest was rather limited to 
the single problem of furthering educational op- 
portunities. More recently, however, the ten- 
iency has changed and this curiosity which 
brought numerous visitors, educators and lay- 
men to this country for purposes of observa- 


tion has shifted to a serious interest on the 
part of the professional student of education 
in the scientific study of education which has 
been developed more rapidly in this country 
than elsewhere. 


As long ago as 1900, Sir Joshua Fitch writing 
in a Special Report of the English Board of 
Education declared that “American education 
may be regarded as a laboratory in which edu- 
cation experiments are being tried on a great 
scale, under conditions exceptionally favorable 
to the encouragement of inventiveness and 
fresh enthusiasm, and to the discovery of new 
methods and new truths.” This was written 
at a time when educational progress was largely 
empirical, when there were as yet no graduate 
schools of education and before the scientific 
study of education was organized. If American 
education had its points of interest to the 

eigner before this period, the recent scien- 
tifle progress and the establishment of oppor- 
tunities for the advanced study of education is 
bringing greater numbers to this country not 
merely for casual observation for a short period 
of time, but serious students who intend to 
devote one or two or more years to the or- 
ganized study of their professional subject. The 
result is reflected in the fact that Teachers Col- 
lege today has more graduate students drawn 
from all parts of the world outside of the 
United States than it had native students for 
many years after its establishment. 

To meet these needs the International Insti- 
tute has been established as an integral part of 
Teachers College. Its creation has been made 
possible by an annual subsidy from the Inter- 


national Education Board, which will permit not 
only the giving of special attention to foreign 
students but also the conduct of investigations 


and research in connection with education in 
foreign countries.—Teachers College Bulletin. 


in My Own Lot and Place—An autobiography 
by S. P. Meads, 102 pages, illustrated, pub- 
lished by the author, 5325 Underwood Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. S P. Meads, one of the veteran school 
men of California, has done a real favor in pre- 
paring this very interesting autobiography. He 
came to California from New England in 1876 
and has witnessed and actively participated in 
the growth of the public schools of which the 
state is now so proud. He narrates in a most 
interesting manner his early struggles in Cali- 


fornia, his entering into High School work in 
Oakland High School, his candidacy for the 
Governorship of California and his principal- 
ship of Cole School. Throughout the account 
runs a strong undercurrent of stalwart reli- 
gious life which shows the fine spiritual quality 
of the man. We congratulate Mr. Meads upon 
the modesty and simplicity of his story and 
upon the excellent typography and attractive 
illustrations with which he adorned it. 
V. MacC. 


Analysis of the Cabinetmaker’s Trade—By Les- 
lie G. Stier. 84 pp., ill., and with 4 charts. 
University of California, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Trade and _ Industrial 
Series, No. 2. Division Bulletin, No. 13. 
September 1923. Price 40 cents. 

The Division of Vocational Education of the 
State Board of Education and State University 
has issued a highly valuable series of publica- 
tions, of which this is the most recent. Titles 
of noteworthy previous numbers are: “Analysis 
of the House Carpenter’s Trade;” “Job Analysis 
Applied to the Teaching of Vocational Agricul- 
ture;” “Analysis of Department Store Occupa- 
tions;” “The Work of Juniors in Retail Grocery 
Stores,” ete. These excellent monographs are 
typical of the modern scientific approach to the 
problems of vocational education. 


Mr. Stier has made a thorough and lucid anal- 
ysis of the cabinetmaker’s trade. Concerning 
the demand for skilled cabinetmakers, he says: 


“Inquiries in several of the large cities on the 
Western Coast indicate that a shortage exists 
in the trade. There is no doubt that increased 
building operations in this and other states will 
do much to increase the demand for furniture 
of the craftsmanship type. 


“According to the figures of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, there 
were 2,444 cabinetmakers in California in 1920. 
The machine operators, assemblers and bench 
workers in the respective woodworking indus- 
tries were classified as semi-skilled operatives 
in these industries. The following statement 
shows the number of laborers and the number 
of semi-skilled operatives in the lumber and 
furniture industries of California in 1920: 


“In the past our supply. of skilled workmen 
of this type has been obtained from other coun- 
tries, where special attention was given to 
design and workmanship. The introduction of 
machinery has resulted in sepcialization, and 
many of these skilled men become operators 
instead of craftsmen.” V. Macc. 


Socrates; an Oration—By Thomas Starr King. 
Introduction and notes by Ernest Carroll 
Moore. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Moore has deserved well of the craft of 
letters in rescuing this oration from the mists 
of oblivion towards which it was drifting. 
Schoolmaster, preacher, patriot, Starr King was 
one of those whose personality powerfully 
affects their contemporaries. By exception, 
however, his written word carries over some at 
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least of the personal touch, and when applied 
to an analysis to another personality of kin- 
dred quality, conveys to present-day readers a 
vivid conception of what King meant to his 
contemporaries. 


In this little volume we have a noteworthy 
combination of the personalities of three re- 
markable men closely bound to one another by 
the ties of educational affinity. Dr. Moore has 
been a lifelong disciple of Socrates, so it is only 
natural that he should select for special treat- 
ment such a vivid presentation as Starr King 
gives of their common hero. The oration does 
not contain anything strikingly new in the way 
of facts about Socrates’ life or teaching, but it 
does present both in a remarkably effective 
way. A reader coming to this subject for the 
first time will find here all that he needs to 
obtain a full and true presentation of the life 
and times of the first great explorer of the sea 
of thought. Those who come to the oration with 
a full knowledge of all the facts, will be richly 
rewarded by the freshness of presentation and 
the stimulus to probe still farther into a subject 
that they may have thought they had exhausted. 
Perhaps the two Socrates—the Platonic and the 
Xenophonic—might be more dramatically con- 
trasted: but this is the only sin of omission, 
and so far as I can gather, there is no sin of 
commission. 


Dr. Moore's introduction is admirably done. 
The thing is in perfect proportion, and when the 
reader has finished it he is in exactly the most 
favorable position for attacking the oration 
itself. Then the notes at the end are in the 
highest degree illuminating. At first I was in- 
clined to think that they were too full, but on 
reconsideration I see that for the present-day 
readers certain explanations are needed, even 
though old stagers like myself may feel that 
certain explanations are unnecessary. Sir 
William Hamilton, for example, seems to me too 
familiar a figure to need a “note,” but as Dr. 
Moore slyly remarks, Hamilton was “more cele- 
brated in Starr King’s day than he is now.” The 
help given in the matter of Greek philosophers 
and philosophies is very illuminating. The book 
in fact meets the needs of readers of all grades 
of knowledge on the subject. 


This is the day of little books. Folk are more 
willing to take up a book that they can finish 
in a couple of evenings, than to face a tome 
that promises—or rather threatens—to keep 
them in thrall for some weeks. So the present 
volume may be fairly described as “in the move- 
ment.” It is excellently got up and beautifully 
printed, and is attractive throughout, from the 
quaint old-fashioned portrait of Starr King, to 
the final note of the learned editor. 

John Adams. 


The Homemaker. Trained by Kitchengarden 
Methods. By Mabel Louise Keech. 142 p. 
il. J. P. Lippincott Co. 1924. $2.50. 


Mrs. Winetta L. Stacks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Deaconess Home has said that this 
pleasant volume “will create in every girl a 
devotion and love for Homekeeping.” It is a 


teacher’s manual, a mother’s guide book anq 
young homekeeper’s companion. 
lesson is a song and a game. 


a 


With each 


The Kitchengarden course covers two y; 
There are also advanced and normal courses 
outlined. Kitchengarden is growing in popu- 
larity throughout the country, not only among 
the children, for whom it has such charm, but 
among instructors, who find it a natural ang 
effective way of creating interest in bette 
homes. The method advanced by Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller in 1876, every child having 
set of tiny furnishings for each lesson, has 
been outgrown, and the plan for larger and 
more practical toys has long since taken its 
place,—though the purpose is the same. 


The edition is presented with the hope that 
it will help today’s educators. The plan is th: 
same, but explanations more fully given, and 
“Points for Home Chats” and “The Game” added 
for each lesson in the Kitchengarden Cours: 
The Advanced Course has been incorporated at 
the request of teachers who wished to give post- 
graduate work, or instruction to older pupils 
with the Kitchengarden equipment, or perhaps 
in a model apartment. The outlines in the Ad- 
vanced Course are not complete in themselves, 
but supplementary to the Kitchengarden lessons 

Sach lesson outline includes,—time, materials, 
preparation and arrangement of class, outline, 
the class at work, problems for home chats, 
diagrams, games and songs. Two character- 
istic songs may be given as samples of the 
charming material of this volume. V. Macc. 


irs 


Then and Now in Education: 1845-1923. A 
Message of Encouragement from the Past 
to the Present—By O. W. Caldwell and S. 
A. Courtis. 400 pp. Il. World Book Com- 
pany. 1924. $2.80. 


“During the past decade,” state the authors 
in their preface, “the teacher has been given 
repeated opportunity to see herself through the 
eyes of survey experts and specialists of many 
types, but the vision has been conducive neither 
to peace of mind nor to professional happiness 
Survey after survey has revealed unexpected 
inadequacy or inefficiency in American educa- 
tion. Both teachers and teaching accordingly 
have been exposed to severe public censure 
Superintendents and teachers have been dis- 
missed, school systems and methods reorgan- 
ized, and the advent of a new era properly her- 
alded in the public press. 

“This book presents an opportunity to look at 
school conditions in Boston in 1845 through the 
eyes of the educational authorities of that day, 
and thus indirectly to see ourselves as Horace 
Mann would see us, were he to return to Amer- 
ican schools after an absence of seventy-five 
years.” 

It is almost needless to remark that Dr. Cald- 
well, widely known as Director of the Lincoln 
School, and Dr. Courtis, Dean of the Detroit 
Teachers’ College, have prepared an extremely 
stimulating and optimistic book. They show, in 
many uncontrovertible ways, the tremendous 


improvements that have taken place in the 
schools of America during a brief three-quar- 
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ters of a century. The outstanding fact concern- 
ing America’s public school system today is not 
its obvious defects and shortcomings, but 
rather the enormous strides which it has made, 
particularly in the past few decades. The 
young people of today are receiving more and 
better education than any previous generation 
that has inhabited this planet. V. Macc. 


ganer & Bloser Method Writing. Manual 96. 
96 p. il. The Zaner-Bloser Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1923. 25c. 

A complete course of lessons in modern busi- 
ness writing is contained in this working 
manual. 

The first ten pages contain numerous illus- 
trations, and fully explain the essentials of 
suecess in learning to write, such as correct 
position, movement, speed, etc. Then follows 
a very complete course of penmanship copies 
and instruction, consisting of 135 lessons. In 
addition, it contains many pages of applied writ- 
ing, such as business forms, paragraphs, letter 
writing—a most valuable lot of material for ad- 
vanced penmanship students. 





The book is a composite, containing the ideas 
of a number of experienced teachers of pen- 
manship. It is intended for use in junior and 
senior high schools, business colleges, parochial 
schools, commercial departments and grammar 
grades; in fact, for all schools, whether public 
or private, where a neat, legible, rapid hand- 
writing is desired. It is also a complete guide 
for home students. V. Macc. 


Troublesome Words and How to Use Them. 
By W. L. Mason. 451 p. George Sully & Co. 
1924. $1.50. 

This is not a dictionary, not a spelling book, 
but a remarkably handy desk companion for 
busy people who use words. Mr. Mason, for 
ten years a teacher in the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City, is now teaching 
in the Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, 
California. He is widely known as the author 
of numerous school texts on commercial Eng- 
lish, stenography, and related subjects. 


The words are arranged in forty groups, 
bringing out clearly the peculiarity of all the 
words in every group, presenting the word first 
in its ordinary form, then showing it properly 
syllabized and accented, followed by a clear and 
concise definition, accompanied by a sentence 
illustrating its correct use, and with all of this, 
a note pointing out the perplexing part of the 
word, and showing how to overcome it. 


The distinguished feature of this book, which 
caused it to differ from all similar works, is that 
it only designates the “catch” in every trouble- 
some word, but shows the user of the book how 
to avoid the difficulty, and to always remember 
to spell the word correctly. 


At the end of the book is an unusually com- 
plete index which gives every word in alpha- 
betical order, with the pages and group where it 
can be feund. 


This volume is bound to find its way into the 
desks of many progressive teachers, and into 
the working libraries of schools everywhere. 


{ 
} 
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It is a good tool for the kit of any people who 
are particular as to their words. V. MacC. 
\ 


‘Quantitative Analysis. Contatning Theory, 
Laboratory Directions, Problems, Explana- 
tions of Calculations and Special Topics in 
Analytical Chemistry. By Stephen Popoff. 
342 p. il. Blakiston’s. 1924. $2.25. 

This book has a three-fold purpose: First, 
to incorporate in a single book the theory, 
laboratory instructions, problems, and explana- 
tions for the calculations of these problems; 
Second, to emphasize the law of mass action 
and the theory of equilibrium to quantitative 
reactions; Third, to incorporate some of the 
more recent advances in analytical chemistry. 
It is excellent in contents, typography, illus- 
trations and substantial binding. V. MacC. 


Brief History of the United States. 
Page Andrews. 450 p. il. J. B. 
Comapny. 

There are many histories of the United States 
and among these the recent text by Andrews 
takes a place of merit. Particularly interesting 
are the latter chapters of the book, which deal 
with the modern period. The extensive ap- 
pendices cover,—North American Indians, Dec- 
laration of Independence, Constitution of the 
United States, with its Amendments, Table of 
the Presidents and Table of States and Tervri- 
tories. 

The special merit of this volume is derived 
from the author’s experience in secondary 
school work and he has succeeded in making 
the subject clear and enlisting the child’s genu- 
ine interest. 

In his explanatory preface, Mr. Andrews 
states that the investigations of specialists 
working upon different phases of United States 
history have, in the past few years, amazingly 
modified previous interpretations. For a long 
time, intelligent readers have been amused at 
the conception of Washington presented by 
Parson Weems, a conception which was once 
widely taught and accepted as faithful biog- 
raphy; yet it is not an exaggeration to say that 
some of the biographies and historical inter- 
pretations which appeared even as recently as 
twenty or ten years ago are now also re- 
garded as misleading, although much -less so, 
perhaps, than the Weems estimate of Washing- 
ton. 

A new sense of national perspective is re- 
vealed to us in recent publications concerning 
Southern and Western States which have 
hitherto failed to give their records well-merited 
attention. A school history, especially, should 
reckon with this advance in thought and in- 
terpretation, and free itself from the taint of 
sectional misconception. Andrews has well 
accomplished this task. V. Macc. 


By Mathew 
Lippincott 


The child’s mind and the Common Branches. 
By David Wolford La Rue. 482 p. il. Mac- 
Millan. 1924. 

Dr. La Rue is widely and favorably known 
as the author of “The Science and the Art of 
Teaching” and “Psychology for Teachers.” His 
latest volume is especially attractive and use- 
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able. Part One deals with education as the 
forming of bonds in the brain, “A general plan 
for the forming of any set of bonds” is a 
characteristic chapter heading. Part Two con- 
siders the common school branches as systems 
of bonds. 

If you know what is going on in the child’s 
mind when you teach him any one of the com- 
mon branches, says Dr. La Rue, you have caught 
the cue that will make you master of teaching 
them all. This cue of necessary knowledge is 
simple enough for any teacher to master.... 
it might almost be written on the palm of one’s 
hand. 

Each chapter has excellent and helpful class 
exercises, references, and questions. It is a 
stimulating and thoroughly modern text. 

V. MacC. 


Poems of Today. A collection of the contem- 
porary verse of America and Great Britain. 
Edited by Alice Cecilia Cooper. 323  p. 
il. Ginn & Company. 1924. 80c. 

Miss Alice Cecilia Cooper is Supervisor of 
Senior English of the University High School, 
Oakland, California, and is attaining wide and 
merited recognition with her excellent work. 
“Poems of Today” is a delightful anthology, 
carefully prepared from the viewpoint of the 
high school student and teacher. 


“The poems collected in this volume,” states 
Miss Cooper in her preface, “have been chosen 
with a single aim,—to give students 
introduction to the poetry 
of this century. 


a happy 
of the first quarter 


“Without question much of the poetry of today 
is beautiful and worthy, and will make its own 
way with younger readers if it is presented to 
them through verse which is within their reach 
and interests. Clearly, if they are to enjoy it, 
they must understand it and find in it a message 
for themselves.” 

Since to foster a real enjoyment of contem- 
porary poetry is the primary aim of the volume, 
the editorial equipment has been kept to a 
minimum, and what been included—brief 
biographical notes, a simple discussion of po- 
etic forms, and suggestive study helps for the 


has 


teacher’s use—will, it is hoped, contribute di- 
rectly to that aim. 
The major themes around which the poems 


are grouped are: Patriotism and Heroism, Bal- 
p 


lads and Narrative Poems, Home and Early 
Life, Life in the Open, Social Ideals and prob- 
lems, Beauty and Truth in the Commonplace, 
Places and Persons, Nature and Her Moods 
Hope and High Endeavor. In addition there 


is excellent working material on—the Form of 
Poetry, The Enjoyment of Poetry, Biographical 
Notes, Bibliography and copious indices. 

The publishers, in announcing this attractive 
little volume, themselves took the poetic form 
and the following is an excerpt from their 
unusual advertisement: 

“Poems! 

Large, small, and medium. 

Lyrics, odes, and ballads, 

Sonnets and rondeaus. 

Tinkling rhymes—ice that clinks delicately 
in a frosted glass, 
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Measured rhymes—great combers break 
on a coral reef, 
Melodic rhymes—a yellow bird singing 
the sun, 
With here and there a cool touch of yers 
libre. 
Modern poems— 
‘Poems of Today’.” 


ing 


In 


V. Macc 


The Fourth “R.” The Forgotten Factor in Edu. 


cation—By Homer S. Bodley. 271 pp. Fiem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 1923. 
Mr. Bodley is a San Franciscan. In 1920 he 


attended a religious convention at Stanford Unj- 
versity. At this convention he was deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity for teaching right- 
eousness in the schools, public and private. The 
Fourth “R” is Righteousness. The book pre- 
sents subject matter and viewpoints for mora] 
instruction, as correlated with the various sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. “The following 
pages,” states Mr. Bodley in his preface, “would 
point out many of the wonderful manifestations 
of the purpose, wisdom and goodness of God in 
the light of accepted scientific findings related 
to His wonderful Universe.” 


Part 1 deals with the Material Universe; 2, 
Physical and Mental Life; 3, Sociological Life 
4, Some Arts of Life; 5, General Purpose of 
Life; 6, Quotations from the Psalms; 7, Psychol- 


ogy of the Fourth “R.” 


Mr. Bodley’s book is a plea for the insertion 
in all educational text-books, of elements of 
instruction which shall give prominence to the 
goodness of God, to the furtherance of the spirit 
of genuine altruism among men, without regard 
to sect or creed. Mr. Bodley indicates how, not 
only in the teaching of physical science, but in 
other branches of education- which relate to 
moral, civic and sociological questions, the ap- 
plication of the fourth “R” is feasible and 
capable of inestimable benefit to mankind. 

V. Macc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Reference 
School Atlas, Physical, Political and 
Economic, for American Schools and Col- 
leges—By J. Paul Goode. 96 colored plates. 
41 p. index. Rand McNally, 1923. 


Methodology 
Mental Training for the Pre-School Age Child— 
sy Lillian J. Martin, Clare de Gruchy. 10% 
pp. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1923. 


Administration 
Management of Smaller Schoolsa—By C. Ray 
tates. Riverside Educational Monographs 
174 pp. Houghton, Mifflin, 1923. $1.20. 


Natural Sciences 
General Science Syllabus—By J. C. Loevenguth 
New World Science Series. 63 pp. World 
Book Co., 1923. 
Sea Creatures—LBy 
236 pp. Il. 


Goode’s 


Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord. 
Little, Brown, 1923. 75 cents. 
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How to Teach Physics—By Rogers D. Rusk. 
Lippineott’s School Projects Series. 186 pp. 
Ul. Lippincott, 1923. 
Vers Agriculture 
Dairy Laboratory Manual and Note Book—Com- 
piled by Ernest. L. Anthony. Third revised 
Cc edition. 76 pp. Il. Lippincott, 1923. 
Economie History of American Agriculture—By 
Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 173 pp. Il. Long- 


wg mans Green, 1923. $1.25. 
Shop 
he Sheet-Metal Work—By Marion S. Trew and 
ni- Verne A. Bird. 64 pp. Ill. Manual Arts 
im- Press, 1923. 85 cents. 
ht- Home-Making 
The Economics of the Family—By C. W. Taber and 
Te- Ruth A, Wardall. Lippincott’s Unit Texts. 
ral 224 pp. Lippincott, 1923. $1.40. 
ub- Elements of Costume Design—Ly Marie Downs 
ing and Florence O’Leary. 64 pp. Il. Bruce 
uld Publishing Co., 1923. 90 cents. 
= Physical Education 
a Book of Games and Sports—Edited by Walter 
Camp. 414 pp. Il. Crowell, 1923. $2.00. 
The Growing Child—By Josephine Baker. 230 
= pp. IL Little, Brown, 1923. $1.00. 
of Mathematics 
ol - Junior High School Arithmetic—By Walter W. 
Hart (Wells and Hart Mathematical Series), 
on 
of j 
he SPECIAL CAR PARTIES TO WASHINGTON 
we LREADY we are receiving numerous requests 
" A for information on railroad rates and ticket 
vi nditions from those who plan to attend the 
in N. lf. A. at Washington June 29-July 5. Strong 
to rt is being made throughout the Middle 
p- Vest and East for a one-and-one-half fare re- 
id urn rate that shall give diverse routings, stop- 
r privileges and extension of tickets, so that 
the teacher may have opportunity to visit or 
eht-see going to or returning from the Con- 
vention. We, on the Pacific Coast, have already 
secured a round-trip rate more attractive than 
. regular one-and-one-half fare. The round 
ai trip rate from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle or other Coast points to Washing- 
a ton, will be $141.56. This is an especially at- 


tractive summer rate when it is noted that 
tickets are on sale beginning May 22nd and 
continuing to September 15th. The ticket is 

d for 90 days, the final return limit being 
October 31st. 


Statement has been made heretofore that on 
ese tickets there are no stop-over privileges 
lowed on the going trip. This situation has 
en adjusted so that holders of these tickets 
; nay stop anywhere, either going to or return- 
« from Washington, within the time limit of 
ticket. Moreover, these tickets are good 
urning by diverse routes, thus giving the op- 
rtunity of seeing new country on the return 
trip. 

Those from California, going or returning via 
Portland will pay an additional $18.00. Those 
-oing or returning through Prince Rupert, will 

pay an additional $31.00. 





Book Three. 346 pp. Answers, 79 pp. II. 
D, C. Heath, 1923. 

The Progress of Arithmetic in the Last Quarter 
of a Century—By David Eugene Smith. 93 
pp. Il. Ginn, 1923. 

Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry—By 
David Eugene Smith. Wentworth-Smith, 
Mathematical Series. 504 pp. Il. Ginn, 1923. 

Pilot Arithmetics—By Lou Belle Stevens and 
James H. Van Sickle. Book One, for grades 
three and four; 272 pp.; il. Book Two, for 
grades five and six; 304 pp.; il. Teachers’ 
Manual, for grades one to four; 256 pp.;: 
il. Newsom and Co., 1923. 

English 

Essential Language Habits—By Esther Mar- 
shall Cowan, Annette Betz, W. W. Charters. 
Book One, 278 pp.; Book Two, 300 pp.; Book 
Three, 439 pp. Il. Silver, Burdett, 1923. 

Milestones in American Literature—By Percy 
H. Boynton. 639 pp. Ginn, 1923. $2.00. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales... Selections from 
the Modern Reader’s Chaucer—By John S&S. 
P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye, chosen and 
edited by Carl W. Ziegler. Macmillan 
Pocket Classics. 513 pp. Macmillan, 1923. 

Hereward the Wake. “Last of the English’— 
By Charles Kingsley, edited by Charles Har- 
low Raymond. Macmillan Pocket Classics. 
513 pp. Macmillan, 1923. 





The Pullman fare from Pacific Coast points 
to Chicago is $23.65 for lower berth; added to 
this $8.25 for lower berth from Chicago to 
Washington gives $31.88 for the Pullman, or 
$63.76 for Pullman both ways, a total of $205.32 
for railroad fare and Pullman. 


Those who are to attend the Convention are 
urged to secure round trip ticket to Washington 
unless their movements beyond Washington, 
following the Convention are uncertain. In 
this event it will be possible to buy a return 
trip to Chicago. ’ 


Arrangements have been completed for a 
special party over the Santa Fe leaving Los 
Angeles June 24th and arriving in Washington 
June 29th and providing for stop-over of one 
day at the Grand Canyon. Those in Southern 
California interested in this trip should at once 
correspond with Mr. W. P. Dunlevy, 2924 Ash 
St., San Diego. Those from the"*Bay region or 
northern part of the state who would like to 
join this group should at once write our San 
Francisco office, as a special car party will 
leave San Francisco on June 23rd, connecting 
with the Southern California party at Barstow. 


Already a considerable number of people have 
arranged to travel direct from Northern and 
Central California points, leaving San Francisco 
over the Southern Pacific direct through Ogden. 
From Chicago, this party will travel over the 
Baltimore and Ohio to Washington. This will 
provide opportunity to enjoy one of the most 
scenic and historic lines east of Chicago. Those 
interested in this trip should communicate with 
our San Francisco office as soon as convenient. 
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A Choice Gist of Victor Records 
For Rural Schools 


Marches, Rhythms, Dances 
Claton’s Grand March 
In Lilac Time 
Rhythm Medley No. 1 
Rhythm Medley No. 2 
Norwegian Mountain March 
Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 


F; he Land of the Sky Bl er 

rom the Land of the Sky Blue Water \ 

Will-o’-the- Wage — 

Pull a Cherry (2) The Nightingale 

The Postilion (2) Lullaby (3) The Spanish Gypsy 
Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor 

See-Saw (2) The Giants ( 3) Froggies’ Swimming School 


Sustrumental Gems 
William Tell Overture 17815, 18012 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” \ sas16 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka or, 


Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Star-Spangled Banner Vs 
Hail Columbia (art 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes ¥ oe 
Annie Laurie (2) Love’s Old Sweet Song 5a: 
America the Beautiful (2) Stars of the Summer Night \ 86 
Speed the Republic (2) Onward, Christian Soldiers ree 


Stories and Games 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod Log 
Sugar-Plum Tree y 7°599 
Epaminondas Dae 
The Little Jackal and the Alligator j 35%3 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Partner 

(3) The Muffin Man 
Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
I See You 
Dance of Greeting 


17568 


TH 


17158 
Edurational Department 

Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camien, New Iersey 


ant \ 
Mata ran ty 
® 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


Dates of Interest te Western School People 








April 
12 c. T. A. Council, Oakland. 
14-18 California High School Principals Con- 
ference, Santa Cruz. 
24-26 Tenth Annual State Exhibit, Califor- 
nia Wild Flowers, San Francisco. 
May 


5 National Convention, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations, St. Paul, Minn. 

11 Mothers’ Day. 

18 First Annual World Goodwill Day. 
(Auspices World Conference on Edu- 
cation). Commemorates opening of 
the first Hague Conference. 

26-29 California Conference of Social Work, 
Annual Convention, Long Beach. Dr. 
George F. Kenngott, Los Angeles, 
chairman. 

June 

3-12 General Federation Women’s Clubs, 
Biennial Convention, Los Angeles. 

25-July 25 Annual Citizens Military Training 
Camp. Del Monte. 

29-July 5 N. E, A. Convention, 
D. CG 


Washington 


July 
World Peace Plan Award Contest, 
$15,000. Closing date. 
\-Aug. 15 Pan-Pacific Conservation Conference, 
auspices Pan-Pacific Union. Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


August 
10 Second International Boy Scout Jam- 
boree, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


‘Education for All” is the title of a signifi- 
cant pamphlet, published by American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C. It consists of 
25 pages and is an “Official Record” of the 
American Federation of Labor in the “struggle 
to bring knowledge to the masses.” 

The foreword calls attention to the fact that 
from the beginning of the labor movement, and 
to the extent to which they could make known 
their aspirations, it has ever been the workers 
who have advocated and advanced the cause of 
education for all. In the first half of the last 
century organized labor took the lead in the 
campaign for the establishment of tax-supported 
sch ols, 

liliteracy among the workers of this country 
Will be found almost exclusively in sections 
where labor has found no adequate means of 
expression because they have not been able to 
effect economic organization. Wherever and 
whenever they become articulate through or- 


ganization, the workers have demanded and 
forwarded their hope for a _ better opportu- 
nity for the coming generations through access 
to educational facilities for all the children of 
the people of our country, as well as for adults 
who have been denied them in their youth. 
There is an important section dealing with 
labor colleges. The committee recommends that 
“central labor bodies, through securing repre- 
sentation on boards of education, and through 
the presentation of a popular demand for in- 
creased facilities for adult education, make 
every effort to obtain from the public schools 
liberally conducted classes in English, public 
speaking, parliamentary law, economics, indus- 
trial legislation, history of industry, and of the 
trade union movement, and any other subjects 
that may be requested by a sufficient number, 
such classes to be offered at times and places 
which would make them available to workers. 
If the public school system does not show 
willingness to cooperate in offering appropriate 
courses and types of instruction, the central 
labor body should organize such classes with 
as much cooperation from the public schools 
as may be obtained. Interested local unions 
should take the initiative when necessary.” 


A Victrola in .4¢ 
the Schools; S 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good. music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 


as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Bros. Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere, 
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New Books of Distinctive Worth 





The Business of Selling 
By Haro_tp WHITEHEAD 
Ilead of Department of Business Methods Sales Relations, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University 


253 pages Price, $1.40 


HIS text for high schools presents a new point of view with 

reference to the whole problem of salesmanship training. While 
making clear the vocational, psychological, and general education 
values of the subject matter, it subordinates these things to the 
service idea underlying all good salesmanship. 

The book is rich in vocational content and through its study 
students should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build 
a successful career. Here is real practical help with the application 
of principles and theories to everyday selling. Ample material for 
classroom work is provided in the problems and questions following 
each chapter. Wholesale and specialty salesmanship are treated as 
well as retail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting 
and illustrated by actual experiences. 


Essentials of Economics 


By Frep Rocers Farrcnitp, Ph. D. 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


RITTEN with a clear understanding of the mental ability 
of the average high school pupil, this book presents those 
facts and principles of the science that will help him to become a 
more intelligent citizen. The study is confined to fundamentals and 
avoids questions upon which there is difference of opinion. Facts 
are explained exactly as they are, and there is no attempt to show 
how things should be. The treatment is scientific, up to date, and 
thorough and is reenforced by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. 
Illustrative problems are given at the end of each chapter in 
order to clarify and apply the principles and train the student in 
economic reasoning. The definitions have been made to agree as 
closely as possible with popular usage. The book is written in an 
easy, simple, straightforward style. 


~ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston — Atlanta 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


ee 
European Travel 

Jif} study-travel plan for school people has 
T pidly attained merited prominence. This 
reat educational idea was temporarily thrust 
nto the background by the existence of the 
World War. Now that normal traffic conditions 
are being resumed, it again becomes possible 

r people on modest salaries to enjoy some of 
the inestimable benefits which come from travel 
n other countries. 

It is particularly desirable that people who 
live more or less methodical routine existences, 
such as teachers necessarily do, avail themselves 

every opportunity to refresh themselves 
physically and spiritually by means of travel. 
This “getting out of the ruts” may range all 
the way from an afternoon pedestrian trip to a 


European or round-the-world tour. The great 
naturalist Thoreau, because of his wonderful 
powers of observation, was a seasoned traveler, 


even though he remained among the New Eng- 
land hills. Most of us need the stimulus and 
vivid contrasts that are to be found only by 
going to other lands or places. The genuine 
educational values of such excursions are now 
being given adequate recognition. City school 
systems, colleges and universities are giving 
substantial credit for travel-study. aM Ww «a 
wholesome symptom of a new order and a wider 
vision in our modern educational program. 


The Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 

UNE 29th is.the opening date of the great 

annual summer gathering of the N. E. A. 
This year the Nation’s capital is to be the rally- 
ing place of the school people of America. The 
meeting at Washington, June 29-July 5, is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the increasing 
nterest of the federal government in educa- 
tional affairs. Many departments of the gov- 
ernment are carrying on a wide variety of edu- 

itional activities. The United States Bureau of 
Ndueation, which is part of the Department of 
the Interior, has grown rapidly in recent years 
in size and importance. 

The summer meeting will afford an oppor- 
tunity to many teachers throughout the country 
t become personally acquainted with the 

pital city of this great Nation. Washington 

s a beautiful and historic political metropolis 
ind is rich in tradition. The city abounds in 
relics of its founder and in memorials to his 
memory. Dominating the southern landscape 
is that simple yet superb shaft, the Washington 
Monument. Statuary Hall of the Capitol con- 
tains Houdon’s statue of Washington. That the 
sculptor was employed by the State of Virginia 
to create the original and that he lived at Mt. 
‘ernon while executing the mission are facts 
worth remembering. The White House has its 
‘ilbert Stuart, the painting Dolly Madison cut 
from the frame and bore to safety the night 
he White House was burned. 

The famous Mansion House was built in 1743 

Lawrence Washington, a half-brother of 


e 
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The Winslow Health 
Series 


The Land of Health 


By Grace T. Hallock 
and 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 


A delightful story to teach pupils 
of the lower grades the fundamental 
health habits. 

Healthy Living 


Book One for the intermediate grades 
Book Two for the upper grades 


An elementary school treatment of 
the principles of personal and com- 
munity health in accordance with the 
new idea in health education. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Chicago 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


By Using the Project Method and the 
Socialized-Recitation Plan. 

You can do it with Deffendall’s new 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 

BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c 

BOOK Il. Grade IX. 80c. 
Both in one volume, $1.00 


By P. H. Deffendall : 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 


Did you ever see a Really Inductive Arith- 
metic? Here it is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 
Highly inductive. Socialized-classroom 
method. Grades IV-VIII. 

First Book in Arithmetic 
Grades IV-VI, 70c. 

Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


i a 
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REAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Briggs and McKinney 


“WAYS TO BETTER ENGLISH,” just published, has 
been written to meet the particular difficulties of the Ninth grade. 
It drills on the underlying qualities of good everyday English and 
its illustrations are as full of human interest as the rotagravure sec- 
tion of a Sunday paper. 


As Professor Briggs says, “Since a person may speak all 
day and speak no better, or write all day and write no better, no 
speaking or writing without a clearly defined purpose is prescribed 
in this book.” ‘The social purpose, to interest, or instruct, or move 


other people is made as compelling as possible in ‘Ways to Better 
English.” 


Briggs, McKinney and Skeffington 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Book One—for the Seventh Grade. 


Book Two—for the Eighth Grade. 


These are not grade textbooks built up nor senior high 
school books written down for the junior high school. 


Real Problems for Real Needs—Since young students learn 
best through problems the books of “JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH” are a series of problems in self expression. They 
follow the recommendations of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in teaching the practical phases of grammar practically. 


For information about these important new books write 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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George Washington. On his death and that of 
his only daughter, George inherited the estate, 
taking possession of it shortly after his marriage 
in 1759. He was called to command the Con- 
tinential Army. Then followed his two terms 
3 President. On retiring from public life, Wash- 
ingt n lived only a little over two years among 
the peaceful surroundings of his beautiful 
home. 

The present day interest in civics and current 
events Will find satisfaction, on the part of many 
delegates, in the opportunities to visit the 
yarious buildings where important govern- 
mental activities may be seen in operation. The 
United States Mint, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Congressional Library, the White 
House, the American Red Cross, the Head- 
quarters of the Pan-American Union, the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Mount Vernon, Arlington, 
are a few of the many opportunities which 
might be listed. Of course, the headquarters 
of the N. E. A. itself will be a great and 
intensively active center during the Convention. 


Someone has aptly said, ‘‘Every American has 
two home towns and Washington is one of 
them.” The summer Convention will thus be a 
home-coming for thousands of delegates rep- 
resenting the organized educational forces of 
America, 


Yosemite National Park 

HE Yosemite Valley Railroad, operating two 

trains daily, offers a comfortable, convenient 
and scenic all rail trip to the entrance of 
Yosemite National Park, operating through the 
beautiful Merced River Canyon. It followg the 
tortuous course of the Merced River, winding 
ever upward until it reaches its climax in the 
wonderful Chinquapin Falls at El Portal, the 
Park entrance. At El Portal direct connec- 
tion is made with auto stages of the Yosemite 
Transportation System for Yosemite, a distance 
of 15 miles, made in forty-five minutes, over 
a government-maintained highway. Arch Rock, 
Casade Falls, Bridal Veil Falls, El Capitan and 
Yosemite Falls, are all to be seen en route 
from El Portal to Yosemite. 


This route is the most comfortable, most 
convenient, most expeditious, and most eco- 
nomical. The new three-day tour of Yosemite 
in connection with the Yosemite Transportation 
System, offers a comprehensive trip, including 
the famous Hetch Hetchy, the site of San 
Francisco’s water supply project; Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, the oldest living things 
in the world; and Glacier Point, the spot of 
magnificent sunrises and sunsets, from which 
point a wonderful panoramic view of the en- 
tire Yosemite is obtained. No visitors to 
Yosemite should omit Glacier Point from their 
itinerary. This tour is in operation June ist 
to October Ist. 


Three Great Paths 
TUREE famous travel routes of the Western 
States are the Shasta, the American Canyon 
and the Sunset. Each has its own charm and 
distinctive features. Each presents a wealth 
of stirring and romantic travel material to the 
observant teacher. 


When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 
the executive who keeps this invigor- 
— oo thirst-quenching tonic Eee 


his and refreshes himself wit. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in @ glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficial results. lack of phosphates may cause 
nervous and bodilyexhastion. ‘This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assistsin replenishing the 
supply of these strengthening elements in a 
form both pleasant and quicaly assimilated by 
the system, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
D-48 5-18 


n 
a 


Teachers — Grade Pupils 
High School Students 


ALL MUST 
STUDY THE CONSTITUTION 


The teachers to obtain Certificates; 
grade pupils and High School stu- 
dents to develop real loyal American 
Citizenship. Many High School stu- 
dents will be contestants for the 
large cash prizes in the Great NA- 
TIONAL ORATORICAL CONSTI- 
TUTION CONTEST. 


TO QUALIFY, study “The Short 
Constitution” by Judge Wade and 
Dean Russell; Annotations by Pro- 
fessor Meyerholz, “the greatest in- 
spirational book upon the Constitu- 
tion ever written.” ORDER NOW. 
($1.25). Return if you wish in 5 days. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN PUBLISHING CO. 


4426/7. Lockwood Street, Los Angeles 
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A Standard for Measuring Commercial Text Books 


In the development of the Gregg commercial textbook series the publishers have 
kept in mind these basic factors: 


1. The development of skillful and accurate technique. 


Modern methods of business procedure. 


Correct pedagogy. 


2 
3. Educational content. 
4 
5 


The development of mental power—the ability to apply the principles taught to 
actual business problems. 


12 


The development of a complete library of business literature. 


7. The building up of an organization of experts, thoroughly trained in the field of 
commercial education. 


8. Service. 


You are invited to investigate and measure by these standards our texts on the 


following subjects: 
SHORTHAND (Basic texts) 


Dictation 

Supplementary 

Foreign Language Adapta- 
tions 

Magazines 

Pedagogy 

Literature 

Tests and Measurements 

Reporting 


TYPEWRITING 
(Basic texts) 
For Junior High Schools 
Drills 
Technique 
Music Records 
Pedagogy 


ENGLISH 


Composition and Rhetoric 

For Business Courses 

For Evening School 
Continuation Classes 

For Advanced Classes and 
College Courses 

Classics 

Outlines in Dictionary Study 


and 


ARITHMETIC AND 
MATHEMATICS 
For Junior High Schools 
For Commercial Courses 
For Evening School and 
Continuation Classes 
Rapid Calculation 
Oral Exercises in Number 


BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 
For Junior High Schools 
Supplementary Exercises and 
Problems 
Mathematics 
countant 


SALESMANSHIP AND AD- 
VERTISING 
Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency 
Science and Art of Selling 
Personal Efficiency 
Personality 
ist Principles of Advertising 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
Spanish, Conversational 
Method 
Spanish Readers 


for the 


Ac- 


Spanish of Commerce 
French Commercial 
respondence 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Economics 
Business Organization and 
Administration 
Commercial and Parliamen- 
tary Law 
OFFICE PRACTICE AND 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers 
Secretarial Studies 
Junior Office Practice and 
Business Procedure 
Problems in Office Practice 
and Business Style 
SPELLING 
STATIONERY 
Letterheads for Transcrip- 
tion Practice 
Stenographer’s Notebooks 
Pencils 
Copyholder for typewriting 
books 
READING 
Supplementary 


Cor- 


Indicate on the accompanying coupon the subjects in which you are interested 
and ask us to send you detailed information. 


Remember that when you buy Gregg books you get service 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


PHELAN BUILDING 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Gentlemen:—Please send me information about texts on the following subjects: 


ES a oka apc een oaG Saas an eee ae 

re ee Eee eye OT eae ee 

i. wesc eres de ip Gan atl hc 
PE. cee ck baa ee eke eee 
SHNOOE on ss 


ceeseenki eee anes Position 
views eee eeRee Address 


eeeeeeee 


Cee eee errors eseeeseeeeeeereeeer® 


ee 


Seem ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


See ewe eee eee eee 


See eee em mee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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The Shasta Route, from Portland, Oregon, to 
gan Francisco, traverses one of the world’s most 
wonderful coast regions. Excursions to Mount 
Shasta and to the numerous mineral springs, 
trips among the pines, mountain climbing, hunt- 
ing and fishing, are among the attractions of 
the noble Shasta region. 


The rail journey from Omaha (American 
Canyon Route, via Ogden), follows the course 
of the tide of civilization that swept out to 
California in the Golden Days, over seventy 
years ago. The pioneer usually chooses the 
best route; the train now follows in his steps. 
This is one of the great natural highways from 
West to East. To ride over it in perfectly 


appointed trains, is an epochal contrast to the 
painful trails of the men who wrested the 
country from the Indian, the buffalo and the 
sage. The “Overland Limited” is one of the 


fine trains of the world. Stage-coaches once 
plodded where its mighty wheels now thunder. 


The Sunset Route reaches around in a great 
semicircle through the South, the West and the 
Southwest—across the _ states of Louisiana, 


Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. The 
traveler along this iron trail finds revealed to 
him one of the most picturesque regions on the 
continent, most varied in scenery. It is a new 
and an old country—new in development, cen- 
turies old in history and tradition. 


Trips to Alaska 

~ ALASKA! is becoming more and more the 

objective of those vacation bound, and par- 
ticularly so since the history-making trip of 
former President Harding to that famed north- 
ern territory during 1923. And in what other 
part of the world could a teacher find tours 
combining the scenic and educational advan- 
tages connected with an excursion trip to 
Alaska? The Alaska Steamship Company offers 





Ss. S. “Northwestern”—at Columbia Glacier 


& wide variety of cruises and tours from Seattle 
to the northern wonderland on and in connec- 
tion with its fast and commodious steamers, 
he principal trips being as _ follows: The 
Golden Belt Line Tour” a combination steamer, 
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Teachers are 
supposed to 
be sensible 


—and the increasing number of teach- 
ers who are rejecting cramping, foot- 
distorting, “stylish” shoes and wearing 
naturally-shaped Ground Grippers 
proves that they are more sensible. 


You are a leader—admired, imitated 
and respected. Your example in wear- 
ing sensible shoes will set a wholesome 
standard for future generations. Thou- 
sands of feet are being crippled by 
insane styles. Thousands of cases of 
nervous strain and bodily pain can be 
traced to shoe-tortured feet. 


You can see — by the illustration 
above—the wholesome effect of Ground 
Gripper Shoes upon your feet. There’s 
room for every toe in a Ground Grip- 
per Shoe—the arch is naturally erect 
—the heel gently cushioned. The Spirit 
of Youth in your feet! Pay a visit to 
a Ground Gripper Store. You'll be 
rewarded when you try on your first 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Los Angeles Oakland 
714 So. Hill Street 520 Sixteenth Street 
Long Beach Stockton 


407 Pine Avenue 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 
687 Market Street 
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The Anderson Arithmetics 


—save energy 


All the foundation material is given. Supplementary 
work, that devourer of time and strength, disappears. 

Fifty per cent more drill material than ever before avail- 
able, and new, interesting problems help to secure better 
results. 

Standard tests help to keep classes abreast, and to deter- 
mine instantly whether any group is behind the schedule. 

Proved methods only are given. Professor Anderson’s 
25 years’ experience gives him adequate professional under- 
standing of the teacher’s specialized task. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 
FRED T. MOORE, Manager 





Biology and Human Welfare 


PEABODY AND HUNT 


An entirely new book. Now ready. 


A textbook of applied biology for high school students. 


These well known authors have produced a book pulsat- 
ing with interest. Biology under their magic touch be- 
comes in reality the Science of Life. 


The treatment is along comparative lines. The Labora- 
tory Exercises are right in the book where they function 
closely, becoming an integral part of the text. 


If you are interested we shall gladly send you an ex- 
amination copy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


I -nsnnerninnseeetiaiiaipiniiaiaiiiipiiaiiiaaiaaiaiaaaeeaiaane 
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rail and automobile tour of about twenty-three 
days to Fairbanks, in the interior of Alaska 
and return, $256.35, exclusive of hotel, road- 
house, dining and sleeping car expenses; the 
“prince William Sound Cruise,” a fifteen to 


seventeen-day trip entirely by steamer, $122.00; 
and the “Inside Passage Cruise,” a ten to twelve- 
day trip, also entirely by steamer, $80.00, $90.00 
or $100.00. 

A “Teachers’ Special Prince William Sound 
and Cook Inlet Cruise,” is also offered by the 
Alaska Steamship Company, on the S. S&S. 
Alameda sailing from Seattle at 3:00 p. m., 
August 2d, as noted in its advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue. All fares include berth 


and meals while on steamers and permit of 
stopover, the return portion of a round trip 
ticket being limited to six months from date of 
sale. 


A National Chasm 


NE of the fine signs of the times is the in- 
creasing number of school teachers who, 


when summer comes, put on khaki outing suits, 
pack their duffle in a brown canvas bag, and 
start for one of America’s great National Parks. 


The National Parks are the playgrounds of 
the nation. They belong to each citizen of the 


United States. They are ideal places for the 
enjoyment of outdoor life in the Far West, 
where much of the charm of the old frontier 
still lingers. 

Grand Canyon National Park is located in 
northern Arizona. It is one of the scenic 


marvels of the world. It is a convenient ren- 
dezvous for the wonderland of the Southwest, 
that enchanted region which lies in the very 
heart of America’s oldest happenings. Within 
a day’s ride by auto or saddle are the reserva- 
tions of the Hopis, the Supais and the Navajos. 
In that magic circle are petrified forests and 
painted deserts, also relics of prehistoric cliff 
and cave dwellers. 

You may climb to the summits of snow-tipped 
mountains. You may crawl in the depths of 
canyons profound. Off the beaten path any- 
thing may happen. You see Indians on their 
ponies, racing home. You glimpse a solitary 
camp fire. You hear the far-away howl of a 
wolf and the nearer yelp of a coyote. A sand- 
storm engulfs you for the moment. A noisy 
little shower lays the dust. For you yucca and 
cacti open their timid flowers. It is all so new 
and so old, so unlike the ordinary days. No 
wonder its delights linger for always. 


Travel Study in Canada 

we of the greatest factors in education are 

association and travel and in the assimilation 
of associated ideas upon the common ground of 
travel we have an important combination that 
will be apparent to all who contemplate a sum- 
mer not filled with the usual so-called “summer 
courses.” In well organized and thoughtfully 
Pianned party tours it is the general opinion 
that such a vacation is far more interesting 
and educational than the customary individual- 
istic vacations. 

When the Canadian Rockies thrust their ram- 
parts into the sunlight, the ice, snow and water 


SUMMER O. A. Ze. SESSION 
June 23—August 1 


Commerce, Physical Education, Smith-Hughes 
work, Vocational Education, Agriculture, Indus- 
trial Arts, Industrial Journalism, and Basic Arts 
and Sciences, including Art, Botany, Chemistry, 
English, History, Literature, Mathematics, Public 
Speaking and Dramatics, Physics, and Zoology. 
Also Music and other Collegiate and Entrance 


subjects. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
In The Largest School West of the Reckies 


Household Administration: Child Care, 
Household Management, Practice House- 
keeping; Household Art: Clothing Problems 
for Household Art Teachers, Practical Tex- 
tiles, Short Courses in Dressmaking, Ad- 
vanced Clothing & Textiles, Costume Design, 
House Decoration, Millinery, Tailoring; 
Household Science: Meal Planning, Food 
Problems for Teachers of Household Science, 
Camp Cookery, Home Economics in Health 
Education, Nutrition; Home Economics Edu- 
ction: Secondary Education in Home Eco- 
nomics, Smith-Hughes Home _ Economics, 
Special Methods of Teaching Home Econom- 
ics, Survey of What is New in Home Eco- 
nomics; Institutional Management: Institu- 
tional Management Experience, Advanced 
Institutional Management. 

Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses. 


For bulletin with full information write to 
Director of the Summer Session 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


ALASKA 
ATLIN and the YUKON 


Escorted—TOUR DE LUXE 
From San Francisco June 15th 


SUMMER CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By New Cunard Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


Sailing from New York July 3rd. 

Make reservations now. Accommodations 

limited. Call or write for pamphlet. 
THOS. COOK & SON 

128 Sutter Street San Franeisco 
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of 300 Teachers 


who will travel all summer and earn 
$200 to $400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases 
thousands of teachers who seek profitable em- 
ployment. Every year about 300 of them find 
their way to the House of Compton through 
just such advertisements as this. They travel 
all summer long engaged in a work that capital- 
izes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people 
and visit new parts of our country. 

Last summer 286 teachers, many of them with no experience out- 


side the schoolroom, came to us and earned an average of $250 per 


month. Many of them are still with us today, earning from $3,000 
to $5,000 per year. 


The work which the House of Compton offers you is educational 
salesmanship of the highest type. If you are in good health, ambi- 


SO a ee ee ee eee 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


SN 1 

Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: 4 
Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's Opportunity, and 
Good Times With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


DAS Neos stint ok clap neeniaboaaeae . Age 


College or Normal Years of training.......... = 


I am teaching in 


I have had years teaching experience. 
Dlg carl: hee insecidetsesscncseine sins ectnineniiticniciaretiatieea tigi sé 


My position is................ ie 
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tious, and if you have had Norma] 
School or College training with 2 
years of teaching experience, we wil] 
give you the necessary training fo; 
success, pay you a salary to start, 
and offer you unlimited earning 
possibilities. 


If you are a progressive teacher, 
principal, or superintendent, inter- 
ested in earning from $200 to $490 
per month this summer, send the 
coupon below and we will send 
you three descriptive folders and 
write you full particulars of how 
we help you to sell Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. Get the facts 
of Educational Salesmanship—your 
inquiry will be regarded as con- 
fidential and will not obligate you 
in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be 
the greatest opportunity ever offered 
to teachers for summer work. 
Names and addresses of our teacher- 
saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO 
58 E. Washington St. 
Chicago 


“T’ll be with you in June” 


“January 16, 1924 
I am counting the days until my 
school closes and I can become a 
member of the House of Compton 
again. I enjoyed last summer more 
than any other summer of my life 
and I saved more money during 
those two short months than I will 
save all this year in the school 
room. I have started out to be a 
Compton Builder, too, and have 
already told one of my fellow- 
teachers about the Compton work. 
She will write you and enclose a 
recommendation from me. 


I'll be with you in June 
Very sincerely yours, 
Floy Gary”’ 
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rarted on their ceaseless course to the depths. 
ola rs ground out valleys, lakes overflowed 
nd carved out gorges, ice split the rocks and 
er thundering avalanches out of the silences. 
a warming world these titanic forces 
d and only the giants are playing the 
game now. 

Under the pines of these lovely green valleys, 
flied with sunshine, you may still watch these 
elemental forces work. A soft balmy breeze 
from the Pacific creeps up the western slopes 
of Mount Robson. Condensing on the east it 
forms huge glaciers falling thousands of feet 
into the lakes. Bergs are detached and float 
off. The waters rush over the cliffs in rainbow 
tinted falls and in a few miles the rivers are 
1g to either the Pacific or Arctic. ‘‘With 
here and there a lusty trout and here and there 





rushi 


a grayling.” 
The value of an educational tour may be esti- 
mated by its “memories,” for if gazing into the 


winter’s firelight recalls to you the glories of 
summer, then that summer has not been spent 
vain. 


Over the Mountain Walls 
or are 649 miles of electrically operated 
road on the transcontinental line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway—from 
' ma and Seattle to Chicago by far the 
rid’s longest stretch of electrified railroad. 
This project, its equipment, and its operation, 
represent without doubt the most progressive 
t ever undertaken in the development of 
nsportation by electric power. 
enically, this entire region is one vast ex- 
panse of rugged grandeur. The towering mono- 
liths of the mountains, the color-washed walls 
f the canyons, and the tangled skeins of the 
rocky streams, by turns impress, and awe, and 
lelight the eye. Many a traveler has remarked 
that not even the storied Alps create a vista 
more magnificent, more beautiful of more 
inspiring. 
President Harding in speaking of his trip 
er the electrified route of the Chicago, Mil- 
ikee & St. Paul said: 
We rode today over many miles of electri- 
ed railway, and our train slipped along with 
the greatest comfort and steadiness, and I sat 
for a while in the motor cab, and I drank in 
inspiration from the thought that as we were 
sting downgrade for twenty miles, having 
our train steadied by the process of driving 
motors in the opposite direction, that we 
storing up energy sufficient to pull another 


S 


1 
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train up-grade. It was the most delightful ride 
I have ever known in my life.” 
Jasper 


JASPER National Park, Alberta, is one of the 
creat mountain wonderlands of Canada. It 
is an Alpine Kingdom of 4,400 square miles; a 
Paradise of giant peaks and crystal lakes. Set 
for public use in 1907, its present 
indaries were fixed in 1914. 
is a vast game preserve where range ten 
thousand Rocky Mountain (Bighorn) sheep; 
countless Rocky Mountain goats; moose, elk 
and caribou; mule deer, white-tailed and black- 
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Special Summer Course 


for training of 


Music Supervisors 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


June 26th to August 6th 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


First President of 
Eastern Music Supervisor's Conference. 


Assisted by Fifteen Prominent Teachers of 
Wide Reputation and Experience. 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 
Training, Conducting, etc., and all Standard meth- 
ods of instruction used in the teaching of Public 
School Music. School Certificate at conclusion of 
Summer School Course. Opportunity for Private 
Instruction in any branch of Music with Famous 
Ithaca Conservatory Teachers. Large Summer 
School Chorus and Orchestra. Residence Halls, 
Gymnasium, Auditorium. Student and Faculty 
Concerts each week. 


Ithaca is located in the Heart of the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region. An Ideal Location for Sum- 
mer School Work. Friday Evening Social Gather- 
ings and Week-End Excursions to nearby Pic- 
turesque Localities. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
341 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST STOCKS ON THE COAST 


PORTABLE WOODWORKER 
Sidney No. 2 


SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Complete Priced Catalogs on Request 
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Lower 
Price Level 
on these Shoes 
for 
Spring Season 


The demand for comfort and wear in a good looking shoe has made pos- 













sible a reduction in the regular price scale of the Cantilever Shoe in all its 
various styles. The lower prices went into effect March 15th. 


The increased volume of production has resulted in “factory overhead” 


economies with no change in quality. 


The same high grade materials, fine 


workmanship and scientific shoe construction are available at lower prices. 


We believe the public will appreciate lower prices on a 
trade-marked shoe that has earned such a fine reputation for 
comfort, service and health combined with dignified style. 


This announcement is made at the opening of the Spring 
Season so that the economy may be available to regular cus- 


tomers, as well as to many new friends. 


You will find trimness of appearance, real shoe comfort and 


service in Cantilever Shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hickheimer & Co. 


Berkeley—The SBooterie (Garwood’s) 2223 
Shattuck Ave. 


Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 Pine 
Avenue. 


Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 508 New 
Pantages Bidg., 7th and Hill Sts. 
Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 616 15th St. 


Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 BD. 
Colorado St. 


Sacramento — Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 
Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th and 8th. 


San Diego—The Marston Co. 


San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 250 
Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State 
Street. 


Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Street. 
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tailed deer; grizzly, black and cinnamon bear; 
peaver, mink and marten. Its waters teem with 
game fish, and trails lead the hunter to near 
poundaries of the park where the widest range 
of shooting awaits him. 

Here is the unspoiled, untouched wilderness; 
broad, flower carpeted valleys lying in the laps 
of unconquered peaks; newly charted streams 
picking their way daintily to jewelled lakes set 
each in its circlet of snowcaps. 

From the snowy breasts of its great moun- 
tains takes life the storied river of the North, 
the Athabaska. And this stream, fed by a 
thousand glacier-mothered watercourses, has 
carved in its endless journey to the Arctic Sea, 
the mountain guarded highway that has come 
to be known as the Valley of the Athabaska. 

Outside Jasper, the park headquarters on 
beaver-populated Lake Beauvert, will be opened 
June ist to September 30th, Jasper Park Lodge. 
This picturesque rustic grouping of the Lodge 
proper and detached bungalows, will be head- 
quarters for riding, mountain-climbing, fishing, 
hiking, motoring, boating, swimming, camping, 
dancing, and golf. The Lodge embraces every 
modern appointment and will be operated by 
the Canadian National Hotels Systems; thus 
linking it up with some of the greatest hostel- 
ries in the Dominion. 


To Europe 
HEN teachers go to Europe what do they 
want to see and how do they want to see 
it? The life of the people, the chief cities, 
methods of travel, types of buildings, systems, 
shops, methods of selling,—all these are im- 
portant and intensely interesting. 





A Scene tn Rome—Clark-Son Tours 





They want to see the great art and literary 
enters in Paris, London, Rome, Florence. To 
see only, without interpretation, is of very 
minor value. Skilful interpretation is impera- 
tive. Does one want the Roman Forum and the 
Ruins of Pompeii merely pointed out or does 
one want them explained by an expert? 
Switzerland, Italy, France and Holland offer 
fascinating scenery. The Rivera of France and 
italy, Capri, the Amalfi Drive and the Lido of 
Venice are beautiful spots. 
o The Clark-Son Tours, Venice Cal., offer the 


Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemi- 
eal, Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, 
Mechanical, Sanitary, and General 
Engineering; in Architecture and 
Architectural Engineering, Mining En- 
gineering and Metallurgy, Naval Archi- 
tecture and Marine Engineering; in 
Biology and Public Health, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and 
General Science; and in Engineering 
Administration. 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master's 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, 
and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, 
Physics and Public Health. 


For Bulletins and Information Address 


Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Movies In Your School 


The dominant movement in education dur- 
ing the past few years has been toward 
Visual Instruction. Recognizing the value of 
visual presentation, over eight hundred 
schools in California are using DeVrys in 
their daily work. It is not by chance that 
the DeVry was chosen for this great work. 
Through actual demonstration this little pro- 
jector proved its ability to project clear, 
brilliant pictures from any lamp socket and 
do so without any bother to the operator. 

How and why schools are using DeVrys 
is explained in our booklet, ‘“‘Motion Pictures 
in the School,” a copy of which will be sent 
you upon request, without obligation. 


Write today for your copy 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
821 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 





By Ralph P. Boas and Barbara M. Hahn. A book for the survey course in English literature. 
Price $1.65. Published by the Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 















— 


Boomer’s Practical English Drills (20c) and Boomer’s Punctuation Practice 
were adopted during the past year by a great many schools in California, 
and over two thousand schools throughout the country. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dover, New Hampshire 



































10} 
10} 
HUNTINGTON’S FAMOUS GEOGRAPHIES 
“Human Geography,” by Ellsworth Hunting- | “Business Geography,” by Ellsworth Hunting. 
ton and the late S. W. Cushing, is used as a ton and Frank E. Williams, is also widely used as 
classroom text from coast to coast. Since its | a classroom text. Published only about eighteen 
publication, it has been adopted in over 275 high | months ago, over 120 institutions of learning have 
schools, normal schools, colleges and universities. already realized its value to their students. Cloth- 
Cloth-bound, $3.00. 1 bound, $2.75. 
JOHN WILEY @& SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
& 
The Dictionary Question is Important: 
A S 7 . . 
The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 
Are the Best for Schvol Use: Simple—Practical—Up-to-Date 
Write for circulars and prices 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago 
B 
& B 
A New Book for Immigration Classes 
IMMIGRATION: Select Documents and Case Records 
By Edith Abbott as ee 800 pages, $4.50; postpaid, $4.70 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
& & 
B 
(A Novel) By the author of the ‘‘Life of Christ’’ 
By GIOVANNI PAPINI 
A novel—and yet an autobiography of a soul passionately searching for the truth—$2.00. 
HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 
icici ac & 
B 





THE FLAG IN Pageant in one act and THE QUEEN OF Operetta - Cantata; 


scene, by Catherine T. 


text by Frederick 
BIRDLAND Bryce. Time, 25 min- THE GARDEN H. Martens; music 
utes. Price $.35 list. by Carrie Bullard. 
Royalty $5.00 Time, 45 minutes. 
Describes the making of the Flag and its Vocal score, $.15 list; complete score $.75 
significance, with characters represented as list. Royalty $5.00. 
birds, having as the outstanding idea: Love ts for 
of Country and Flag. All the music is com- An Operetta in unison and two parts 
prised of familiar tunes. MS. may be rented children which can also be performed as 4 
from the Publishers if desired. Especially cantata without dialogue and action. Simple, 
suitable for Memorial Day programs. delightful music and easy dialogue. 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, = gchooi, Cheralvand community Music 


Boston, Mass. 
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On the California List 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK 


MODERN ‘PLAYS 


Edited by Sterling A. Leonard 
University of Wisconsin 

Harold Chapin’s THE PHILOSOPHER 
OF BUTTERBIGGINS, Lady Gregory’s 
SPREADING THE NEWS, Winthrop 
Parkhurst’s THE BEGGAR AND THE 
KING, George Middleton’s TIDES, Eugene 
O’Neill’s ILE, J. A. Ferguson’s CAMP- 
BELL OF KILMHOR, John Galsworthy’s 
THE SUN, Louise Saunders’ THE 
KNAVE OF HEARTS, Lord Dunsany’s 
FAME AND THE POET, Beulah Marie 
Dix’s THE CAPTAIN OF THE GATE, 
Percy MacKaye’s GETTYSBURG, Harold 
Brighouse’s LONESOME-LIKE, J. M. 
Synge’s RIDERS TO THE SEA, William 
Butler Yeats’ THE LAND OF HEART’S 
DESIRE, Gordon Bottomley’s THE RID- 
ING TO LITHEND. 

California Price $1.20 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS. : 


companionship of educated gentlemen while you 

are taking the tour. They can show the 

benefits of twenty years of experience. They 

conduct their tours in such a careful, scholarly 

way that the State Department of Education 
f California allows six units of credit to those 
ho take the tour. 


Cook’s Tours 

LASKA, Atin and the Yukon are featured 
+4 by Cook’s Travel Service, in their announce- 
ment of travel-study tours of special interest 
to teachers, for the summer of 1924. A wonder- 
ful summer cruise in the Mediterranean, on the 
New Cunard Anchor Liner “Tuscania,” is also 
announced. 


Cook's tours have become world famous in 
the development of education through organized 
travel. By their agency many thousands of 
people, of modest means, have enjoyed and 
benefited from travel in foreign countries. 


Geography by Motor Stage 


Tos motor car has become a recognized ad- 
junct in geographical studies. Motor travel 
is no longer mere sight-seeing, but is highly 


8 





Just Published 


JUNIOR PLAYS 


Edited by Charles Swain Thomas 
Harvard University 
Virginia Church’s WHAT MEN LIVE 
BY (adapted from the story of Tolstoi) 
Percy MacKaye’s KINFOLK OF ROBIN 
HOOD, John Farrar’s NERVES, Francois 
Coppée’s THE VIOLIN MAKER OF CRE- 
MONA, Percival Wilde’s THE DYSPEP- 
TIC OGRE, Rachel Field’s THE FIF- 
TEENTH CANDLE, Dorothy Googins’ 
THE BELLMAN OF MONS, Anton 
Tchekov’s A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL, 
Elma Levinger’s JEPHTHAH’S DAUGH- 
TER, Louise N. Parker’s A MINUET, J. 
M. C. Crum’s PLAY OF SAINT GEORGE, 
Stuart Walker’s THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THE INFANTA, Constance Mackay’s 
THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


List Price $1.40 


Boston 








educational as well as pleasurable. Motor tours 
are now well-organized, in many parts of the 
country, and afford teachers a very interesting 
and inexpensive method of travel-study. The 
“Royal Blue Line” may be cited as an example 
of high grade auto stage touring. Their ser- 
vice includes Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Havana. 


The Vickery Tours 

MONG the special European tours for summer 

of 1924, planned particularly for school 
teachers, the Vickery trips are notable. Under 
the personal leadership of James D. Kirkpat- 
rick, (Department of English, Evander Childs 
High School, New York City) this ideal vacation 
travel-study tour will include England, Holland, 
the Rhine, France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Riviera, and the battlefields of France. 


Mr. L. K. Vickery (582 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco) who has charge of these delightful jour- 
neys, states that school people are becoming 
increasingly interested in the benefits of 
European travel and study. In addition to the 
conducted tours, he also organizes small parties 
for independent tours. 





For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 266 and 267 of this issue 
Write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 
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SUMMER SESSION 


State Teachers College of San Diego, California 


Term I (6 weeks) June 30-Aug. 8. Term II (4 weeks) Aug. 11-Sept. 5. 
Total fees, registration, syllabus and lecture, $18.00 for Term I, 
and $12.00 for Term II. 


Term |. Education—Ten courses in psychology, principles and problems. Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School Subjects—Twenty-one courses. Physical Education— 
Six courses, including state program. Collegiate Electives—Fourteen courses in history, 
literature, geography. 


The Required State Courses in Civic Education, U. S. Constitution, etc. 


Term Il. The Required State Courses in Public Education in California, Civic 
Education and the United States Constitution will be given for teachers who need 
them for completion of certification in California. 


NOTE:—The summer climate of San Diego is “Alaskan;’—the average tem- 
perature for July and August is 70° Fahrenheit. For recreation out of doors, San 
Diego offers an unusual combination of bay, ocean and mountain trips and sports. 


For Bulletin, Address: THE REGISTRAR 
State Teachers College San Diego, California 


) 


MANUAL 96 


The book contains 96 pages and is 44%4x84%—a convenient size for any desk. 

The penmanship examples are some smaller in size than are those in our other 
similar work—Manual 144. 

The first ten pages contain numerous illustrations, and fully explain the es- 
sentials of success in learning to write, such as correct position, move- 
ment, speed, etc. 

Then follows a very complete course of penmanship copies and instruction 
consisting of 135 lessons. 

In addition, it contains many pages of applied writing, such as business forms, 
paragraphs, letter writing—a most valuable lot of material for advanced 
penmanship students. 

The book is a composite, containing the ideas of a number of experienced 
teachers of penmanship. 

It is intended for use in Junior and Senior High Schools, Business Colleges, 
Parochial Schools, Commercial Departments and Grammar Grades; in fact, 
for all schools, whether public or private, where a neat, legible, rapid 
handwriting is desired. It is also a complete guide for home students. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Sierra Club Outing 
LANS for the Sierra Club Outing to Glacier 
National Park this summer are rapidly 
materializing. One of the members of the Out- 
ing Committee recently took a trip across the 
park in order to gain first-hand information. 
He returned most enthusiastic over the prospect 
of taking the Club into this wonderful region. 
Visiting Glacier Park is like viewing a series 





Hikers on Trail—Glacier National Park 


of wonderful paintings, for scenes of beautiful 
composition and color crowd upon one another 
in unbelievable succession. 

The Club will leave California in a special 
train, entering the Park from Belton Station. 
Three weeks will be spent in the Park and two 
or three days on the train each way. All the 
important and outstanding features of this 
beautiful Park can be visited on this outing, 
and the northern half of the trip will cover a 
wonderful portion that the ordinary tourist 
finds it impossible to reach. Mountain sheep, 
goats, elk, moose, and deer abound, as well as 
an extravagant profusion of wild flowers. The 
trip will be taken from July 11th to August 9th. 





Every school worker who is interested in the 
great modern movement against child labor 
should be familiar with “The American Child.” 
This is a monthly bulletin of general child 
welfare issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee, New York City. It is attractive, 
accurate and fair. It presents important and 
timely facts concerning America’s ghastly child 
labor record. The child labor situation in the 
United States is a disgrace to our so-called 
civilization and a blot upon our flag. “The 
American Child” should be in every school 

- library in California. 
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A Summer School Party Crossing 
Arapahoe Glacier 


Attend Summer School in 
the Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week-end 
outings in the mountains; mountain climb- 
ing; visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park and other 
points of scenic interest; two mountain 
camps maintained for summer students; fish- 
ing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled 
climate and stimulating atmosphere. 

Where Last Year’s Summer Students 

Came From 





First Term, June 16 to July 22 
Second Term, July 23 to August 27. 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Music, Law, Business Administration, Med- 
icine, Engineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

Special opportunity for graduate work in 
all departments. 

Excellent library and laboratories. 

Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Strong faculty, including many of the na- 
tion’s leading educators. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Low railroad rates to Colorado. 


See your 
local ticket agent. 








Send today for complete information | / 

Registrar (Dept. S-E), University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue—. Summer Rec- 
reation Bulletin—. Field Courses in Geology 
—. Field Courses in Surveying—. Graduate 
School Bulletin—. 
Name 
Ge nt + ali sit sctcircsetrtiinrcesces 
EI Ce Fe arrester nkcnttsatsaictinisnineinnnnens _— 
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CE ene Sr re erin 


A BETTER “WEIGH” AND A QUICKER WAY 
—for School Children Everywhere 


Teachers are confronted with the task of 
weighing large groups of school children. 
Child health authorities, and parent com- 
munities now make it a modern require- 
ment. It’s a big job and responsibility. 
Without the Continental School Scale it is 
a much bigger job. 


CONTINENTAL 


School Scales 

—are time savers for teachers — because 
they weigh and measure large classes of 
children, efficiently, accurately and quickly. 
Continental School Scales are designed by 
scale specialists. They are rapidly becom- 
ing a vital part of standard school equip- 
ment. 

Specify Continental School Scales — the 
only scales designed exclusively for the 
“hard usage” of schools. There’s a Con- 
tinental scale for every school need. 

Write for description and prices 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Distributors 
601-611 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Manufactured by Continental Scale Works, Chicago 








Exclusive Advantages of 
the Acme Projector 


Motion picture can be stopped at any 
time to show still picture from film, for 
as long a time as is desired. No damage 
to film. 


Rewinds full 1000-foot reel by motor in 
less than a minute. No strain on the film. 


Optical system permanently aligned. 
Maximum illumination assured at all 
times. 


Equipped with Bausch & Lomb pro- 
jection lens. 


Pilot lamp aids operating in darkened 
room. 


Metal magazines entirely enclose and 
protect both film reels inside projector. 


Focus or frame instantly while film 
ACME S. V. E. TYPE “F”. 


runs. Framing does not change size of 
Motion Picture Projector for Schools film loop. 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company, Inc. 
121 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Literature and Particulars Regarding Terms Furnished Upon Request 
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FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 245) 


this method by the teacher of oral expression in 
the Porterville High School. Prof. W. A. Fer- 
eyson, the principal of the school, informs me 
that this natural method has been in continuous 
and successful use there during the last three 
years and over, which makes the demonstra- 
tion complete. 


The plan, in brief, is public speaking before 
the class, as audience—using the ex tempore 
method—the only method adapted to class use 
and at the same time of the highest efficiency 
in thinking and expression. 


Some advantages may be briefly named: (1) 
It trains in original thinking—in creative con- 
structive work. (2) It trains in ability to think 
on one’s feet. (3) It trains in poise, self-reli- 
ance and strength of character. (4) It makes 
every student an effective ex tempore speaker, 
each in his own way. (5) It prevents atrophy 
of mental power in expression, at least, and 
probably all along the line. 


If fifty per cent of education consists in gain- 
ing power of expression, if oral expression is 
the most important form of expression (coming 
first in time), then the high value of the natural 
method of teaching oral expression is at once 
apparent. How to use this method skillfully is 
another story.—E, E. Grinnell. 


The field of eduentional salesmanship, gener- 
ally speaking, offers teachers great opportuni- 
ties for summer work, because it capitalizes 
all a teacher’s training and experience, gives 
her a chance to discuss school problems and 
child training with thinking mothers, and at 
the same time takes her outdoors and offers 
her a real vacation. 

One very reputable company making an at- 
tractive proposition to teachers ‘for summer 
work is the House of Compton. 

ik. E. Compton and Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, have been established 
in the publishing business for 31 years. For 
the past two years they have been publishing 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, a set of 
books, which required five years and cost $450,- 
000 to prepare. This set of books, which is en- 
joying a remarkable sale in both school and 
home, is too well known to need comment by us. 

I’. E. Compton and Company advise us that 
they have made a practice of recruiting their 
saleswomen from the school field, offering them 
employment during the summer _ vacation 
months, and paying them—in most cases—far 
more than they could earn in a similar period 
of time in the schoolroom. With few excep- 
tions, the large and highly successful Compton 

les force is made up of erstwhile teachers. 


Married women teachers have been barred 
om Newark, New Jersey, summer school posi- 
Cons. Thus, thirteen women must make way 
‘or unmarried teachers. The board stated that 
! a teacher has a husband who cannot support 


her during the summer, she should get rid of 
him. 
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SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Prac- 
tical Clinical Experience in 


THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of 
Speech Development.) 


FIVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1924 
Commencing June 29th 
By Dr. Frederick Martin 


Lecturer at the Post Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. Formerly Director of 
Speech Improvement, Board of Education, 
New York City; Director of the Clinic for 
Speech Defects at the College of the City of 
New York; President of the National Round 
Table for Speech Improvement. 


This unique practical course is offered to 
meet the present nation wide demand for 
teachers of speech improvement and special- 
ists to correct speech defects. It will prove 
of inestimable value to teachers of English, 
Dramatics, or Singing, Superintendents, Phy- 
sicians, Kindergartners and those in charge 
of mentally retarded children or the deaf. 


The demand for those holding Dr. Martin’s 
certificate is greater than the supply. 
For Catalogue Address 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 
441 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, Atten- 
tion Deafness and those retarded because of 
cognate defects. 





University of 


Southern California 


SUMMER SESSION ’24 
TWO DIVISIONS 


June 16—August 8 
(Eight Semester Units) 


June 30—August 8 
(Six Semester Units) 


Excellent facilities for summer study in 
Education. Faculty of ten scheduled to 
give twenty-one courses of value to every 
teacher in California. Samuel Windsor 
Brown, Ph. D., formerly of Ohio State 
University, Lewis B. Avery, A. M., As- 
sistant Supt. of Schools in Oakland, Ethel 
Richardson, A. B., Assistant Supt. in 
charge of Adult Education in California, 
will give a group of courses in addition 
to the resident faculty. 

Courses in every branch of Liberal 
Arts work. 

For Bulletin of information as to classes, 
fees, excursions, recreational facilities, faculty, 
credits, address— 

Secretary, Summer Session 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Story of Choc 





Wet SKN the tropics of Central 
: <% and South America, in 
the West Indies and far 
away Africa grows the co- 
4 coa tree which produces 
- the bean from which co- 
aieeeral coa and chocolate are 
made. The fruit of this 

tree is a white sweetish pulp enclosed 
in irregular, angular pods, nine to 
twelve inches long and about half as 
much in diameter. Embedded in the 
pulp and closely packed together are 
the beans or seeds. These are about 
the size of ordinary almonds, whitish 
when fresh and of a disagreeable bitter 
taste. When dried they become brown. 


The fruit is four months ripening but 
it matures the whole year through. 
The chief harvest isintheearly spring. 

The cocoa tree is planted from fresh 
seed. Four or five are put in each hole, 
five yards apart in rows. These crops 
are grown until the fifth or sixth year, 
when the tree reaches eight or nine 
feet and begins to bear fruit. 

In the tenth year the tree reaches ma- 
turity and a height of twenty or thirty 
feet. Then each tree Sepem on an 
average of one pound of dry cocoa. 
Some isolated trees produce seven or 
eight pounds. 


The blossom is very small, pinkish 
white and wax-like in appearance. 
When the light green pods begin to ri- 
pen and turn a yellowish brown, skill- 
ed natives remove them with pruning 
knives attached to long poles. They 
are heaped in piles and other laborers 
cut the pods open and extract the con- 
tent. The drying is done on open plat- 
forms of split bamboo and palms for 


* Note: This is the second of a series of monthly bulletins 
on the Story of Chocolate written from the teacher’s point 
of view. They are planned to give the teacher, for persona] 
information and possible class work, the essential facts 
about one of the most interesting and important of foods— 
chocolate! To be sure of having the entire series, we sug- 
gest that you fill in and mail the coupon at the right. 


et 
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three or four days. The pods are then 
broken open and the seeds are ferment- 
ed and brought to market in the crude 
state. Upon color of shell and kernel, 
relative bitterness, flavor and odor,de- 
pends the market value of the seeds. 


The process of manufacture begins 
with roasting the bean to just the 
right degree to produce the best fla- 
vor. After being rapidly cooled, they 
pass through great rollers whichcrack 
the beans—while an airdraught blows 
the husks from them. 


Whether for chocolate or cocoa mak- 
ing, the beans, freed from their husks, 
are subjected to a milling or grinding 
tebe which reduces them to a heavy 
iquid-like molasses, owing to 50% of 
the bean being vegetable fat. In mak- 
ing cocoa, this liquid is poured into 
hydraulic presses and a considerable 

art of the cocoa butter pressed out. 

he dry cakes remaining are pulver- 
ized, bolted, and packed in cans. 


To make bitter cake chocolate, the 
heavy liquid mentioned above is mold- 
ed in pans without the abstraction of 
the cocoa butter or the addition of any 
flavor or sugar. 


In the big Ghirardelli plant in San 
Francisco, for example, we find not 
only the most modern machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
chocolate products, but the skill and 
knowledge born of more than7oyears’ 
devotion to a single art. 


CNet seem seaman ti deme ee em ee NR RT SRT 


Mail this coupon for the complete series 
on the Story of Chocolate 
D. Ghirardelli Co., Domestic Science Dept., 
910 North Point St., San Francisco: 


Please put me on your mailing list for the com- 
plete series on the Story of Chocolate. Absolutely 
free, of course ! 


Name 
School. sic Pieces eat iaeiS 








Address. 
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A YOUR FUTURE? 


Teachers now with us are happy in their 
work. They are doing social work of the 
highest type, making more money than ever 
before, and see a marvelous future. We now 
have openings in San Francisco for three 
men and two women. An unusual oppor- 
tunity if you can qualify. 

Address Box 31, care of this magazine 


Ed 


The Disston saw, of the largest size ever made, 
s 108 inches in diameter and weighs 795 
pounds. It is in transit from the plant of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, to a lumber 








mill at Hoquiam, Wash., where it will be used 
to cut the largest cedar logs into shingle bolts. 
In operation the rim travels at the speed of 
130 miles per hour. The circumference of the 
saw is more than 28 feet. The saw shown is 
one of four made for the same mill. 


The California Library Association will hold 
ts twenty-ninth annual meeting in Pasadena, 
April 28 to 30. The Hotel Huntington will be 
convention headquarters, about one hour’s ride 
irom railroad stations in. Los Angeles. The 
seneral sessions will be held each morning and 
one hour on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
There will be addresses on Literature, Music, 
Government, Service, Adult Education, etc., with 
special reference to the books on the respective 
subjects. Tuesday evening Donald Dickey will 


show his unique film, “Game Trails of the North 
Woods.” 





——eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Mt. Shasta 
Summer Session 


AT THE FOOT OF MT. SHASTA 
(Sisson, Calif.) 


Monday, June 23 to Friday, Aug. 1 





COURSES: 

Art, Biological Sciences, 
Education, History, Home 
Economics, Industrial Art, 
Languages, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Sciences, 

Primary Work, Social Sciences, 

U. S. Government. 


A Wonderful Locality for 
Study and Recreation. 





For information address Dean of the 
Summer Session, State Teachers College, 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 
NEXT 
SUMMER 
WITH US 
ON THE 
“Ss. S. 
MAJESTIC” 
the largest 
steamer in 
the world. 
We offer you a wonderful 
Tour of Europe with 
College Men as Leaders. 

Visit to British Empire Fair, London. 
Olympic Games in Paris. 
Comprehensive Itineraries through 
Seven Countries. 


First-class Hotels. 


INTERPRETATION not 
IDENTIFICATION. 


Enroll Now. Illustrated folder on 
request. Address 


The Clark-Son Tours 


California 





Venice 
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Use this outfit 
for filing saws 


Equip your shop with a Disston D-3 Saw 
Filing Guide and Clamp, a _ Disston 
Triumph Saw Set and Disston Slim Taper 
Files. 

The Disston Saw Filing Guide and 
Clamp saves time and work, and can be 
depended upon for a good job every time. 

Marks on the hub of the swivel attach- 
ment show the correct position of the file 
for filing both sides of cross cut saws and 
the right position for filing rip saws. 

The Disston Triumph Saw Set gives any 
depth of set desired, on saws of any width. 
The adjustable anvil and double plungers 
insure an accurate, uniform set. 

Disston Saw Files are the correct files 
for ‘‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use.”’ 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of ‘‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Disston D-3 Filing Guide and Clamp has 
proved its value to mechanics. It gives 
each tooth the correct angle and depth. 
124 inch jaw takes saws of any size. 


Disston uses 35,000 dozen Disston Saw Files 
every vear, for filing Disston Saws. When 
you buy a Disston file, you get the same 
rade that 
isston uses. 






*28 TRIUMPH 
SAW SET 


_ 


The Disston Triumph Saw Set oper- 
ates by the use of two plungers. 
Pressure on the lower lever forces 
one plunger against the saw. Pres- 
sure on the upper lever at the same 
time operates the second plunger 
to press against and set the tooth. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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In order that smaller groups may discuss 
rechnical and specialized subjects there will be 
round tables on Publicity, Buildings and Equip- 


ment, Lending Problems, School and Children’s 
Work, Catalog and Reference subjects, etc., on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons and one hour 
on Wednesday morning. 

The Jinks Committee is planning to present 


a marionette show, “Snow-White and the Seven 
pwarfs,” to be followed by an Italian Street 
Carnival, Monday evening. Members are urged 
to bring fancy costume for this. Community 
Singing will open many of the general sessions. 
Tuesday evening the Library Schools will have 
reunions at dinner. Plans are under way for 
thers to have dinner in groups, with a host or 
hostess, to promote acquaintanceship and 
endship. 


The catalog ef the Arrillaga Musical College, 
for the season of 1924-1925, is now being pub- 
shed and gives striking evidence of the growth 

f this splendid San Francisco institution. 
Achille Artigues, well known as Director of 
Music at St. Mary’s Cathedral, is President, 
Louis Alegria, Vice-President, and Vincent de 
Arrillaga, Secretary-Treasurer and _ Director. 
Besides a major subject,—piano, organ, voice, 
violin, or other instrument,—students are re- 
quired to take a number of subsidiary courses 
for the attainment of any of the seven cer- 
tificates awarded by the School. 

Mr. Artigues is an instructor of organ, piano 
and counterpoint. Mr. George Edwards, Director 
of Music at the First Unitarian Church, holds 
classes in piano, composition, and psychology of 
music. Raymond White, Director of Music at 
Notre Dame des Victoires, instructs in piano 
and organ. Mynard S. Jones and Isaura Q. de 
Arrillaga, are instructors in voice. 

Monsieur Edward Deru, famous Belgian vio- 
linist, is guest instructor in violin. Joseph M. 
Willard, Emile Hahl, W. Villalpando, Aaron Gut- 
terson, Frank Fragale, Albert Vendt, Jr., all 
for a number of years associated with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, are in charge of 
various departments of orchestral instruments. 

[t will soon enter its sixteenth consecutive 
season in the field of musical education. 


Somebody in Washington is delaying action 
on the Child Labor constitutional amendment 
under the pretense, says the San Francisco 
Labor Clarion, that more information on the 
subject is needed in order to determine whether 


or not such an amendment is desirable or neces- 


sary. On three different occasions Congress 









FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


‘Mentholatum 


Write tor free sampl 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 





ee 
THE IDEAL 


Summer Vacation Tour 


TO 
EUROPE 


Scheduled to leave New York 


July 1, 1924 


and returning September Ist, has been 
arranged for 


Teachers and Students 


A tour worthy of your consideration! 
(Booklet C-1 sent on request) 


Independent Travel Arrangements 
European Automobile Service De Luxe 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 
1476 Broadway, New York City 
London Paris Brussels Naples 


L. K. VICKERY 
General Agent for California 
582 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





) 


AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
SCHOOL PEN 


Esterbrook No. 556 


This pen is more widely used 
than any other in our schools, 
because of its fine point and 
easy, elastic action; also be- 
cause it is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel pen 
manufacturer. 


FREE 
“100 Famous Signatures” 


Send 15 cents for the 12 most 
popular Esterbrook pens. With 
them we will mail you an at- 
tractive, interesting booklet, 
containing the autographs of 
100 famous men and women. 
Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 


Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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PROGRESSIVE SCIENCES REQUIRE PROGRESSIVE TEXTS 





= . lust 
BOWDEN General Science eM cloth 6163 
ATWOOD Civic and Economic Biology  *eigisy7ters 
WILLIS Plane Geometry ae 
BLAKISTON, PHILADELPHIA  ::  :: | HARR WAGNER, SAN FRANCISCO 
. THROUGH THE : 


Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their 
SALARIES. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these 
schools. IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and 
Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
grade teachers can learn how to transform the too often dreary writing lesson, into the most 
joyful period of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation 
with all other school subjects. SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools 
and the ENROLMENT is NATIONAL. 

For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS, write 
New York City School—The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boulder (Colorado) School—The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) School—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





$A, 
THE CAHEN STRODTHOFF CO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


(Since 1872) 
MILTON BRADLEY SCHOOL MATERIALS 
260 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











q 





Stanley Tools, because of their de- 


pendability, have been chosen by 
School Authorities for Manual 
Training Work for 


many years. 






: STANLEY BAILEY PLANE 


The Stanley “Bailey” Adjustable 
Iron Plane No. 5% has handle 
and knob of rosewood. Designed 
for easy handling. The frog is 


adjustable for width of throat 
opening, after removing cap and 
cutter and slightly loosening the 
screws which clamp frog to base. 


Smooth bottom; 11% inches 


NEW BRITAI N, CON N.,U.S.A. long; 1% inch cutter. 


Booklet fully describing this plane 


THE STANLEY WORKS THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT sent upon request. 
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Berkeley Summer School Session 


Public Schoo! Music and Music Appreciation 
For Supervisors of Music, Grade Teachers 
and Students—June 30 to July 25, 1924. 
Conducted by Frances Arnold Greenwood, 
Mrs. Olive Wilson Dorrett. For information 
iddress Mrs. Frances Arnold Greenwood, 2356 

West 29th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FS 


is passed legislation to curb child labor after 

llecting a great mass of evidence as to the 
need for Its prohibition, yet there are still some 
neople who contend that more light is needed 

neerning the matter. 

Surely that cannot be the real reason for the 
ielay! It is more than likely that the influences 

iding up the passage of the bill are interested 
n a financial way in the defeat of any legisla- 
tion having for its purpose the final prohibition 
f child labor in this country. That is the only 
lausible reason that can be given. 


in the advertisements of Compton's Pictured 
ineyclopedia, the statement has been repeatedly 
made that the cost of preparing this work for 
the press was $450,000, regarded in publishing 
rcles ag an unprecedented—in fact, a tremend- 
sus figure to spend upon a set of books designed 
rimarily for the education of children. The 
ict is, however, that the figure used in adver- 
sing statements is actually less than the cost 
f preparation, according to Smart Gore & Com- 
pany, Chicago, members of The American In- 
titute of Accountants, who have made investi- 
ition and have issued the following statement 
» F. KE. Compton and Company under date of 
ebruary 8, 1924: 

Complying with your request we have in- 
estigated the cost of preparing for publication 
he work known as ‘Compton’s Pictured En- 

lopedia,’ and we find such cost to have been 

/,060.88. This sum covers only direct ex- 
penditures for editorial work, pictures, sundry 
iterials, ordinary expenses, and a proper allo- 
ition of a proportion of office management 
salaries and includes no item expended on ac- 
unt of printing or binding the complete prod- 

for sale.” 


\n interesting account of pioneer life in Hum- 
ldt County, California, is given in a recent 
publication of the Save the Redwoods League, 
ch describes the exercises dedicating the 
fumboldt Pioneer Memorial Redwood Grove 
r Orick. The grove, gift of Mrs. Zipporah 
iss, is a memorial to her husband. She crossed 
plains in a covered wagon in 1852. Her 
‘sband came around the Horn to California in 
0. This gift of tract of 166 acres of giant 
es is one of the most beautiful tracts of 
iwood in existence. 


The Edueation Bill is the title of an excep- 
onally well written and illuminating 14-page 
imphlet issued by the National Education As- 
ciation and outlining the objects and history 
‘ this bill. In the present session of Congress 
is termed the “Sterling-Reed” Bill. It will 
ate a Department of Education, a National 
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SCHOOL ROOM INSTRUCTIONS 
SEE THE 


Domestic Combination Electric 
and Foot Power Rotary 
Sewing Machine 


a 


iy : 

























Special Prices to Schools 


A Machine you may operate by 
foot-power or electric motor—under 
perfect control at all times will give 
complete satisfaction for any kind 
of sewing. A Machine of the most 
modern type with all the late im- 
provements and a number of features 
that are exclusive with this Machine. 

A rotary, drophead model, easy 
running if you use the foot pedal— 
has a reliable motor built on the 
Machine—the Machine built for 
electric-power operation. 


Why instruct the foot pedal Ma- 
chine when in the next few years 
they will use nothing but Electric 
Sewing Machines. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


Hamburgers & Sons, Los Angeles 
Holzwasser, San Diego, Calif. 
City of Paris, San Francisco 

Kahn’s of Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 
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SCHOOLS™ COLLEGES 





Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGB? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 


nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 





LS a ee ORS 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll 
at any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Council, and encourage the states to meet five 


The National Federation of Music Clubs issues 
great educational needs: 


a valuable official bulletin which has important 


1. The removal of illiteracy. departments relating to education and the public 
2. The Americanization of the foreign-born. schools. The Junior Club Department under the 
3. The promotion of physical education. direction of Mrs. William John Hall has had 
4. The training of teachers. notable success in developing high school glee 
5. The equalization of educational oppor- clubs, orchestral music in schools and othe! 
tunities. good music features for children and young 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the Na- people. 


tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

“Announcement of Commencement Speakers, 
The Child-Welfare Magazine, published by the 1924” is made by the Extension Division of the 
National Congress of Mothers and: Parent- University of California in an attractive 24- 
Teacher Associations, is one of the great page pamphlet, recently issued. It comprises 
periodicals of America and is devoted to pro- a list of available speakers and subjects. 
moting the interests of childhood. Its slogan The University of California Extension Di- 
is “A little child shall lead them.” Each issue vision, desiring to cooperate with the educa- 
carries splendid articles, written from the stand- tional institutions of the state in their 
point of the parent and the home as well as of Commencement activities, offers many notable 
the school. The news features include reports speakers for Commencement addresses. Since 
of P. T. A. progress throughout the states and those available are largely members of the 
graphically portray the great progress which University Faculty and are engaged in their 
the movement is making. regular work at the University, they cannot 
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be absent at all times, and application should 
be made well in advance, 

Requests for speakers should contain a sec- 
ond and third choice, and if it is possible to 
shift the date of Commencement a day in either 
direction in order to secure the desired speaker, 
mention of this should be made. 


The Milton Bradley Company of San Francisco 
has received congratulations from its many 
friends upon the attractive new quarters at 554 
Mission Street. The display rooms are large, 
li¢ht, airy and attractive. School people who 
are interested in seeing an unusually complete 
display of modern school devices, books, charts, 
kindergarten materials, primary hand work, etc., 
will be well repaid, when in San Francisco by a 
visit to the Milton Bradley rooms. 

Resides the display rooms the new quarters 
comprise a commodious series of offices, order 

ms and stock rooms. The company has on 
hand a very large and complete stock ready for 
prompt shipment to Pacific Coast points. A 
beautiful “Calendar of Many Moons” has been 
ly distributed by the firm. 


The 1924 convention of high school principals 
has been called by the state board of education 
to meet at Santa Cruz during the pre-Easter 
week of April 14 to 18. 

Topics for discussion will include improve- 
ment of courses of study, particularly in English 
and Social Science; plans to eliminate illiteracy 
n California; the program for teaching Ameri- 
can ideals; the organization and improvement 

f junior high schools. 

Last year’s convention was in an ideal set- 
ting, the wonderful Yosemite; it is not available 
at the Easter season; the middle of May is too 
late for the schools that close early. Santa 
Cruz is a beautiful little city. Casa del Rey 
will be the hotel headquarters. It is on the 
ach. Under the same roof are the assembly- 
room and the section meeting rooms. The hotel 

ites are as follows: Four persons in 2 rooms 

th bath between, $8.00. An extra charge of 
-5ec per person is made for twin beds. 

One person—room with bath, $3.50, without 
bath, $2.00 per day. Two persons—room with 
bath, $4.50, without bath, $3.00 per day. Break- 
fasts, 45c and 70c; luncheon, 75c; dinner, $1.50. 
\ddress all requests for reservations to Man- 
ager, Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz, California. 


Recognition was accorded Miss Elizabeth 
Arlett, newly appointed principal of the Roose- 
velt High School, Oakland. She enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman in Northern 
California to head a six-year high school. Two 
hundred of her colleagues, leaders in education 
and women’s organizations of the city, as- 
a mbled recently at a breakfast at Hotel Oak- 
land. The Oakland School Women’s Club spon- 
sored the function, which was by way of ap- 
preciation of the honor which has been conferred 
upon one of its members. Miss Edna A. White, 
president, presented Miss Ruth Wilder, vice- 
principal and dean of girls in Technical High 
School, who acted as toastmistress. 

“Were it not for women the world would have 


Music 
is the UNIVERSAL 
Subject of LEARNING 





Special Summer Courses 


Degrees Conferred in all 
Branches of Music 
Best Equipped Conservatory in the West 
Ask for Particulars 
ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson Street San Francisco 


To Uphold the Traditions of 
America’s Most Exclusive Schools 

Rev. H. J. Buehler, Headmaster of the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., en- 
dorses Daylight Projection by graciously 
writing: 

“Your Daylight Screen is an epoch-making 
achievement, and it should be a part of the 
equipment of every American school.” 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


-_ - = — — — = —-— —§ = = — 


SPENCER LENS CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send the story of Daylight Pro- 
jection and its value in classrooms. 
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The Swope Teacher Training Course — ——— Position 
Miss Swope will hold three sessions this actrenaen no a income 
summer as follows: Berkeley, June 23rd to We desire correspondence with superin- 
July lith; Santa Cruz, July 2ist to August tendents, principals and teachers who a: 
8th; Long Beach, August 18th to Sept. 5th. interested in making some extra money dur- 
The courses this year not only include the ing the vacation months. 7 oe 
work of the first six grades but much of the Our work is pleasant, enjoyable and fr 
seventh and eighth grade work. two to three times more profitable than most 
The faculty is exceedingly strong, no any other work offered to teachers durine 
stronger in the State. Teachers will find the the summer. in 
course practical and helpful. Everything Also opportunity for promotion and growt} 
given can be taken right into the school if you should be desirous of a perman 
room and used. The bulletins and leaflets position at the end of the summer. 
do away with the taking of notes and make Write fully, giving age, education, past 
the. work usable and definite. teaching experience and date school closes 
Former students are Miss Swope’s strong- Address Department B. 
est advertisers. Send for folder. Address NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL 
Miss Caroline Swope, 837 Linden Avenue, ASSOCIATION 
Long Beach, California 23d and Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
4 yy Oo ————_____ 
& a 
The Overworked Textbooks are 
Handled and Abused Daily— 
. ” 
Reinforce and Protect them with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
‘ . ” 
“Wear Like Leather 
~ i . c 
The Holden Patent Book Cove mpany 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
ol co) 
& 
x 
IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Continent. 
45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. 
Write for our free literature. Do it now! 
~ a. . 
Main Office DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. | 
& 
long ago been submerged in the abyss of ma- present struggle in California is between the 


terialism,” Superintendent of Oakland Schools material and ideal. Women have attained 4 
Fred M. Hunter declared, in reviewing the work leadership in promoting ideals greater than 
of women as administrators in education. “The men.” 
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ROLLER NUT ‘“ériwe VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops everywhere. 
Simple, strong and 
refined in  con- 
struction. 


ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co. 
2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Ill. 








Valparaiso University has recently issued an 
important statement to the effect that it is in 
no way connected with any organization of any 


kind. This to counteract the recent widespread 
publicity that the university was about to be 
taken over by a certain national organization. 
The Board of Trustees has unanimously ap- 


proved a strong declaration of principles, the 
first two of which read as follows: 


“1. In America, the rights and privi- 
leges which belong to one group, national- 
ity or religious denomination belong no 
more and no less to every other. 

2. America is the result of the as- 
similation of people of different races and 
of different religious and political beliefs. 
We who love America and desire that our 
country continue as the outstanding ex- 
ample of freedom must not, after our sys- 
tem of government has become a reality 
and not merely an experiment, begin to 
divide the people into races and sects and 
ontroversial groups. We must work for 
tranquillity and not promote discord.” 
The University is endeavoring to raise a large 

endowment fund. 


Madge Morris Wagner, distinguished Califor- 
nia poetess, wife of Harr Wagner, the widely 
known San Francisco publisher and writer, died 
recently at their home at Montara. She had 
been ill four years. One of her daughters, is 
the wife of State Senator Johnson. 

Mrs. Wagner is the author of several volumes 
of poetry and two of prose. Her poems, gentle 
n character and of exquisite refinement, are 
widely popular. The most noted one is “To the 
Colorado Desert,” vividly descriptive. 

Other poems of especial prominence are her 
“Liberty Bell” and “Lure of the Desert.” The 
“Liberty Bell” poem, as recounted in a recently 
published history of California, provided the 
nspiration for the making of the new Colum- 
bian Liberty Bell for the Chicago Exposition 
f 1893. William O. McDowell of Newark, N. J., 
sa4Ww a copy of the poem tacked up in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, beside the historic old 
bell that first rang out this country’s freedom. 
Through his efforts, backed by the endeavors 
of the Daughters of the Revolution and gov- 
ernors of the states, 250,000 relics and gifts 
were gathered and moulded into the new na- 
tional bell. Chicago proclaimed July 4, 1893, 
Liberty Bell Day, with Mrs. Wagner and Mc- 
Dowell as guests of the city. 

The memory of this noble, gracious and 
talented woman weaves itself into the finest 
traditions of California. 









Does your VACATION take from or add to 
the VALUE of your VOCATION? 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes de- 
velopments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and 
Social Workers. (Demonstrations with 
Children.) 

1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 40 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIlinois 






The Victor Co. has prepared a special 
course in music for various grades from 
kindergarten upward, which we will be glad 
to send a descriptive catalogue of to any 
principal or teacher. 


We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 


Our easy payment plan is available to all 
schools or individual classrooms. 


Please write for information 


533) RICHARDSONS= 


ta a ee ‘Pianos 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Acids a Reagents 


Laboratory Glassware 


Microscopes 
Stands and Accessories 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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FOR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have 
been the standard among bet- 
ter schools. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good 
penmanship when they are 
given these smooth-writing, 
long-wearing pens for their 
work. 

Twelve school pens—three of 
each number—and our hand- 
writing booklet by mail on 
receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 

Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ne. 1-—College, fine point; double elastic. 


Ne. 2— Counting House, excellent for 
book-keeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 


Ne g7— Intermediate, medium point; 
stiff action, 


Spencerian 
School Pens 
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See 


GROW T H— 


$300,000,000 in Resources 
$20,000,000 Capital and Surplus 
500,000 Depositors 


14,000 Stockholders 
81 Banking Offices in 
56 California cities 


These figures show that this 
institution keeps pace with 
the growth of California. 


Bank of Italy 


MARKET, POWELL AND Eppy STREETS 
San Francisco 





It Was REAL FUN 


~Learning to Play the Piano in 90 Days f" 


By a Wife 

Bob’s love for me was slipping—and we had been married only 
3 years. Entirely indifferent to me, he would generally spend his 
evenings at the club, or devote his time to his violin. I was utter- 
ly miserable in my loneliness. 

One day I made an amazing discovery that changed my life— 
that regained Bob’s love for me. I read the story of a woman 
who had learned to play the piano by herself, in her spare time, 
in just 90 days! That made me wake up! I determined to do 
the same, for inwardly 1 thought, “Perhaps that would help!” 

And help it did! Really, words can’t describe the change that 
came over Bob when one day, a few months later, I played for 
him in accompaniment. Then did I realize just what music had 
meant to him. He loved his violin, but, as he expressed it, play- 
ing the violin was absolutely flat without the accompaniment of a 
piano. Today Bob and I are happily re-united, and our musical 
evenings are a marked success. 

Play Any Instrument in 90 Days 


No matter what musical instrument you’re interested in, 
through the easy, short-cut, print-and-picture method of the 
U. S. School of Music, you can master it within an amazingly 
short time! More than 300,000 students have learned to play 
by mail in their spare time at home, and there’s no reason 
why you can’t. 


FREE Book Explains New Method 
Write for “Music Lessons in Your Own Home” TODAY. It 
gives you complete information about this wonderful course in 
music, also about our special, short-time Reduced Price Offer. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4094 Brunswick Bidg., New York 








— 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
4094 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Send me your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” with folder illustrat: 
ing your easy print-and-picture method, 
also ll particulars of your special offer. I 
am interested in the following course: 





(Name of Instrument or Course) 


Name 
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As part of the Duluth reorganization a new 
salary schedule for teachers was adopted. It 
is a schedule under which teachers with equiv- 
alent training and experience are paid equal 
salaries, no matter in which grade or type of 


school they serve. Given the same preparation, 
experience and personal qualities, it insures the 
same pay for the kindergarten teacher as for 
the instructor in the senior high school. The 


schedule establishes four classes, having essen- 
tially two years, three years, four years and five 
years of academic and professional training 
above high school. The minimum for these 
four classes is, respectively, $1,000, $1,200, $1,400 


and $1,600; the maximum, $1,800, $2,100, $2,650 
and $3,000. Elementary principals fall into four 
classes according to preparation, and into three 
groups according to number of teachers under 
their charge; the maximum in the four classes 
is $2,700, $3,000, $3,525 and $3,850. Assistants 
to the superintendent and high school principals 
have a maximum of $4,250. 


Transfer from class to class in the schedule 
is to be “by merit.” The plan at first proposed 
for establishing “merit” was objected to by the 
teachers, although they professed to believe in 
the principle. A “merit” system is now being 
worked out in cooperation between the superin- 
tendent and his staff and representatives of the 
teaching force. 


Sabbatical year or merit is discussed in the 
Grade Teachers’ Bulletin of Minneapolis. The 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers proposed the 
plan to the Board of Education. If the plan 
should be adopted, it would take the place of 
merit. A teacher who has given ten years of 
service may take a half year’s leave of absence 
with half pay. It shall be spent in study or 
travel. The highest paid substitute receives 
half the salary of the maximum teachers, and 
the city suffers no financial loss because the 
teacher on leave is on half pay. 


Superintendent Webster, the Bulletin declares, 
has been most fair in his advocacy of merit. 
He has given wide opportunity to the teachers 
to express themselves for or against the merit 
system, and has not insisted upon imposing a 
rating system. He has turned that matter over 
to the teachers. If there is any merit system 
in Minneapolis the teachers will impose it upon 
themselves. The teachers are with the superin- 
tendent in his opinion that there are superior 
teachers, and that there will always be a few 
better paid teachers. 

The Minneapolis Federation seems to have a 
plan that is worth considering. The teachers 
of Minneapolis are progressive and up to date 
in their views relating to administration and 
professional attainment. 


The national conference of Campfire Guardians 
approves unanimously the following resolutions 
adopted by the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration: , 

Resolved: In order to develop those qualities 
which shall fit girls and women to perform their 
part as citizens, 

(a) That their athletics be conducted with 





A specially conducted tour with experienced 
guides into previously inaccessible sections 
of the— 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 

during the month of July, visiting the great- 
est Glaciers, Lakes, Waterfalls and Moun- 
tains, returning homeward via “INSIDE 
PASSAGE” for three delightful days, includ- 
ing a day along the ALASKAN COAST. 

“The Trip of a Lifetime.’”’ 

Full details on application 


GEORGE ALLEN KELLY, JR. 
1919 Fruitvale Ave. Oakland, Calif. 
Telephone Fruitvale 1362-W. 


MOUNT ROBSON PARK 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK 





OFFERS 


A PLEASANT, PROFITABLE VOCATION. 
Educators are Urged to Investigate. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Bidg., L. A. 


& 
OPTOMETRY | 


Directed by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education, 

Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 other subjects command 

credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any time. Address 
Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 








PLAYS PLAYS 


WE. have just added to our list the 
following celebrated plays which are 
now published for the first time: 


Seven Keys to The Boomerang 


Baldpate Kempy 
Turn To The Right The Famous Mrs. 
Three Wise Fools Fair 
Dear Me Pollyanna 


Mr. Pim Passes By Cappy Ricks 
Friendly Enemies The Romantic Age 


Thirty Days Not So Long Ago 

Just Suppose Where Julia Rules 

Tilly Of Blooms- On The Hiring Line 
bury Going Some 


Nothing But Lies 
Broadway Jones 
Tweedles 


Wedding Bells 
The Intimate 
Strangers 
And 
Booth Tarkington’s 


SEVENTEEN 


Comedy of Youth and Love 
at last available for amateurs. 


Send for new 225-page Catalog 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


28-30 West 38th St. 
New York 


Ii eeaianseiisialaienabenaaleesedheitieinatdaiahiadacihadpeachiditatiieeereapeiaiatecniinaaaesl 
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j pacts Sight Seeing <! 






MOT OR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
[> » or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


}) ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston Mass. Gj 










, A, Get Sak eae Bee eee ee 
Mail Your Deposits 
to Oakland’s oldest and 
largest bank. Full details 
of banking-by-mail plan 
will be sent on request. 
THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as the 
Oakland Bank of Savings) 


12th AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF 
93-424 
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Pictures give in glances what volumes of words fail to convey: 
The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Centre Grammar School of 
Malden, Mass. Perry Pictures, developed out of a teach- 
er’s knowledge and need, are now famous the world over. 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
S ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
The Mill Ruysdael TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
mr Pitoen i satura Gore Ek ou ont fr 2 baru cere 
Send cents - & ects, 
FOR SPRING STUDY or 25 for children, each 5% 6x8. 
“The most helpful aids to nature 
study that have ever been pub- 
lished.’’ Size 7x9. P . 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Send 75 Cents now for set of 25 090 ; 
laf dencrintio 22x28 inches, including the margin. 150 subjects. $1.00 
WER: REE AABCHIPEION “OE: SEM. each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 for one. Send 
ee $3.00 for ‘“‘The Mill,” “Sir Galahad,” and “The Angelus. 
Recommendations 
: a ~~ Perry Pictures very 
aiua t a 
"I have aoe ea et Send 15 Cents for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 
ing for several years and am always 1600 famous masterpieces beautifully reproduced in minia- 
well satisfied with them. ture with titles and artists’ names. 64-Pages. Four full- 
We have enjoyed your pictures in size Perry Pictures. 
— school work for several years 
and still find use for new ones. : 
I have used them a great deal in “The PCr Pictures ©G.cox24 MALDEN, MASS. 
my school work and have never found 
their equal. = 





that end definitely in 
from exploitation for the enjoyment of the spec- 
tator or for the athletic reputation or commer- 


cial advantage of any school or other organ- 
ization. 


(b) That 
shall stress enjoyment of the sport and devel- 


view and be protected 


schools and other organizations 
opment of sportsmanship, and minimize the 
emphasis which is at present laid upon indi- 
vidual accomplishment and the winning of 
championships. 

This expresses the ideal that may very well 
be recognized in American schools in planning 
for the physical development of the women of 


the next generation. A much larger propor- 
tion of the girls growing up today will be 
strong, healthy, vigorous women than was th 
case with the girls growing up two decades 
ago. Athletics, sports, hikes, and the outdoor 
life are all contributing to this end. If the race 
is not to shrivel and become decadent physi- 
cally, its women must be strong and vigorous 
Those responsible for the education of the girls 
are coming to recognize that not only the boys 
who will be men, but their sisters, who will be 
the women of the next decade and the mothers 
of the next generation, must be well and strong 
and physically happy. 
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vr. Paul E. Stewart, Superintendent of Santa 
narbara City Schools, was delightfully surprised 
snd entertained by the Santa Barbara City 

.chers at a dinner given in his honor at Hotel 
Carrillo on the evening of February 8 Mr. 
stewart has just completed five years as City 
Superintendent of the Santa Barbara schools 
snd the event was in the nature of an anni- 
ersary celebration in recognition of the worthy 
nrogress that has been made in the Santa Bar- 

ra schools, 

\lembers of the board of education and al- 
most every teacher in the system found places 
it the tables which taxed the capacity of the 
Hotel dining room. The decorations, place 
ards, and general cheeriness of the occasion 
were evidence that the social committee under 
the charming ladership of Miss Gladys M. Green 
iad carefully prepared for the occasion. 

Instrumental music, songs, and _ sociability 
marked the passing of a happy hour which was 
halted by the rap of toastmaster S. W. Robert- 
son. Mr. Robertson in a happy manner re- 
minded the diners school teachers have a right 
» be human, and introduced different teachers 
who spoke in both light and serious vein on 
phases of the school situation. Miss Mylitta 
\l. Morris, principal of the Riviera school, gave 
1. resumé of the accomplishments under the 
eadership of Superintendent Stewart somewhat 
is follows: 

A bond issue of a $1,295,000 carried for school 
buildings and sites. 

Four new elementary schools built. 

A new $600,000 high school building soon 

idy for use, set in a campus of thirty-five 
acres, 

School sites have been enlarged to the extent 

ten city blocks. 

The high school district has been enlarged to 

lude seven outlying districts and two islands. 

\n excellent administrative building erected, 
nd new business methods adopted. 

\ prosperous evening high school organized. 

\ Superintendent’s Council organized, giving 

rious teacher groups representation, 

A fine professional spirit fostered, evidence 
t which is shown in the fact for the past four 
ears the Santa Barbara teachers have been 
0% supporters of the N. E. A., C. T. A., Santa 
irbara County Teachers’ Association, and the 
santa Barbara City Teachers’ Club. Certainly 

school system can show a finer spirit of 
yalty to a superintendent and to the school 
program, 

Dr. F. F, Peabody, President of the Board of 
iducation, gave the closing response. He said 
1e wished to assure everyone the Board of Edu- 
‘ation had the utmost confidence in the ability 
f£ Superintendent Stewart, and that Santa Bar- 
bara is to be congratulated on having as a 
director of their schools one who is so intensely 
human and so well fitted for his task. 

F. L. THURSTON. 


The school bourd, in a certain Pennsylvania 
town, meets in an eighth-grade classroom. The 
pupils of that room have now petitioned the 
board members to refrain from smoking. 








San Francisco 


PASTE with GLUEY 





GEMS from GLUEY 


A is the Ages 
That sing Gluey'’s 
praise; 
Big folks and small use 
it 
Hundreds of ways. 


B means that there is 
No bother or waste; 

Happy the kiddies who 
Use Gluey Paste 


Send 10 cents for 
big handy tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Dept. 110 
Columbus, Ohio 


Pacifie Coast Distributors 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO, 
Los Angeles 





GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


.- WITH THE.. 


SIERRA CLUB 


A Delightful Summer Trip of 
Education and Recreation 





For rates or literature call on or write 
A. J. AICHER 
General Agent 
1009 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 


J. W. PHALON 
D. F. & P. A. 
716 Citizens National 
Bank Bullding 
Los Angeles 


Go the “Great Northern Way,’ via the 
Scenic Pacific Northwest, to the N. 
E. A. Convention at St. Paul. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK ROUTE 
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A lady from old Tipperary 
Has a daughter whose first name is 
She’s a wise little lass, 


The best in her class, 


For she uses BANK STOCK stationery. 





TOM 


“Rhyme and Reason in 
Bank Stock School 


Stationery” 


There is a jaunty swing to a 
limerick; you are sure to be 
pleasantly entertained when you 
read one. At times they are mere 
jingles—but those in the booklet 
are so much more—they were 
submitted by teachers from all 
over California. If you have 
not already done so, we suggest 
you send for your copy of 
RHYME AND REASON 


now. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO., 


32 Clay St., San Francisco. 





Please send me the booklet “Rhyme and 
Reason in Bank Stock School Stationery.” 
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FOR SERVICE BUY " 
JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 





It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying pens, 
frequent with the usual inkwell. One 
filling will last six months. No thick 
ink—no blots or smudgy copy. No soiled 
hands, clothing, desks or floors from too 
much ink on pens and penholders. 
Distributed by 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 





Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 


0} 


WE alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
entire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INSIST ON Our ma- 
lerials when you 
wani the besi = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 


The Annual Meeting of the California Council 
of Education will be held at the Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, on Saturday, April 12th. The meeting 
will be called to order at 9:45 a. m. promptly, 
and will continue throughout the day. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


California Teachers’ Association—One Hundred Per Cent Membership, 1923 


are collaborated by the central office from those sent in by Section secretaries, prin- 


7 HE list here presented summarizes previous lists and adds new material. The reports 


cipals and superintendents. 


In many instances we do not have the exact number of teachers in a city or county and 
hence can not give accurate figures as to membership. Many members in every county, while 
teaching rural schools, reside in and register from some town or city. Thus a computation, 
based on membership returns alone, would accredit a given city with more than its actual 
membership, while at the same time doing injustice to the county. 

The rapid increase in 100 percent units is gratifying. There are, of course, units that, 
for one reason or another, have not yet been reported to the central office. California ranks 
among the foremost states of the Union in the support which the teaching profession gives 
to its state organizations. The California Teachers’ Association attracts, in ever-increasing 
numbers, the loyalty and enthusiasm of the most progressive members of the profession. 


ee 


100 PER CENT CITIES AND COUNTIES 





Alameda City—C. J. DuFour, Superintendent. 

Bakersfield—C. E. Teach, City Superintendent. 

Chico—Chas. H. Camper, City Superintendent. 

Del Norte County—E. A. Moore, County Super- 
intendent. 

Dinuba—W. N. Davis, District Superintendent. 

Eureka—Geo. B. Albee, City Superintendent. 

Hollister—San Benito County. 

Marin County—The Superintendent’s office and 
all schools in Marin County. James B. 
Davidson, County Superintendent. 

Modesto—W. E. Faught, City Superintendent. 

Oroville—L. M. Trempe, City Superintendent. 

Piedmont—H. W. Jones, City Superintendent. 

Pomona—G. V. Whaley, City Superintendent. 

Porterville—A. W. Ray, County Superintendent. 
Tulare County. 

Red Bluff—J. D. Sweeney, City Superintendent. 

Richmond—W. T. Helms, City Superintendent. 

San Francisco Department Adult and Voca- 
tional Education—Dr. Leonard Lundgren, 
director. 

Santa Ana—John A. Cranston, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Santa Barbara—Paul E. Stewart, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Sutter County—Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County 
Superintenednt. 

Tehama County—Miss Mamie B. Lang, County 
Superintendent. 


(eS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Humboldt State Teachers’ College—N. B. Van 
Matre, President. 





100 PER CENT SCHOOLS 





(Exclusive of One-Teacher Schools.) 


Alameda County—David E. Martin, County 
Superintendent. The county is practically 
100 per cent. Larger Schools: Decto, 
Emeryville, Hayward, Irvington, Livermore, 
Neward, Niles, Piedmont, Washington Union 
High. 

Chowchilla High School—Joseph A. Cocoan- 
nouer, Principal. 

Contra Costa County—William H. Hanlon, 
County Superintendent. Schools: Bay 
Point, Brentwood, Concord, Danville. 

Corcoran Union High School—Roger C. Phelps, 
Principal. 

Humboldt County — Robt. A. Bugbee, County 
Superintendent. Schools: Arcata, Blue 
Lake, Ferndale, Fortuna, Korbel, Scotia. 

Kelseyville Union School. 

Lassen County—Julia A. Norwood, County 
Superintendent. 85%. 

Lower Lake Union High School—M. E. Mac- 
Gillivary, Principal. 

Madera Elementary School—O. S. Hubbard, 
Principal. 

Madera Union High School—Robert G. Teall, 
Principal. 

Mendocino County—Roy Good, County Superin- 
tendent. Schools: Hopland, Mendocino, 
Potter Valley, Round Valley, Union, Point 
Arena, 

Oakland—Fred M. Hunter, City Superintendent. 
Schools: Claremont, Elmhurst, Golden 


Gate, Harrison, Roosevelt High, Lafayette, 
Lakeview, Manzanita, McClymonds, Melrose, 
Peralta, Prescott, Rockridge, Santa Fe, 
Woodrow Wilson, Fruitvale, Garfield, Haw- 
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thorne, McChesney, Clawson, Emerson Jef- 
ferson, Sequoia, Tompkins. 

Princeton Joint Union High School—P. E. 
Baker, Principal. 


Rio Vista Union High School—J. S. Denton, 
Principal. 


Sacramento City—Charles E. Hughes, City 
Superintendent. Schools: David Lubin, Don- 
ner, Fremont, Leland Stanford, Lincoln 
Night School, Marshall, McKinley, Wash- 
ington, William Land. 

San Diego City—-Henry C. Johnson, City Sup- 
erintendent. Schools: Chollas, Detention 
Home, Emerson, Encanto, Fremont, Garfield, 
Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Loma Portal, 
Ocean Beach, Pacific Beach, Point Loma, 
Sorrento, Washington, Part-Time. 


San Diego County—Ada York, County Super- 
intendent. Schools: East San Diego, 
Escondido, La Mesa, West Fallbrook. High 
Schools: Ramona, Julian. 


San Joaquin County—Harry Bessac, County 
Superintendent. Schools: Lodi, Manteca, 
Tracy. 

San Jose—Walter L. Bachrodt, City Superin- 
tendent. Schools: Grant, Hawthorne, Hor- 
ace Mann, Jefferson, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Washington. 

Santa Rosa—Jerome O. Cross, City Superin- 
tendent. Schools: Administrative force, Bur- 
bank, Fremont, Lincoln. 


Solano County—Dan White, County Superin- 
tendent. Schools: Fairfield. 

Stanislaus County-——A. G. Elmore, County Sup- 
erintendent. Schodéls: Oakdale, Patterson, 
Ceres, Hughson. 

Stockton—Ansel S. Williams, City Superin- 


tendent. Schools: Fairoaks, Franklin, Fre- 
mont, Grant, Hazleton, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Lottie Grunsky, McKin- 
ley, Monroe, North, Prevocational, Roose- 
velt, Victory, Washington, Weber Grammar, 
Weber Primary. 

Trinity County—Lucy M. Young, County Super- 
intendent. Nearly 100 per cent. 
Visalia—DeWitt Montgomery, City 

tendent. Schools: 
Yuba County—Jennie Malaley, County Super- 
intendent—99 per cent. 


Superin- 


sli eine 
After going to press with this issue, too 
late for insertion, we received from the 
Southern Section a long list of 100 per 
cent schools. 
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The Progressive Education Association (43 
Fifth St. N. W., Washington, D. C.) writes us 
that it is very desirous of getting its quarterly 
magazine into the Libraries of the country— 
believing it will thus create an interest in pro 
gressive education. 


“When does your certificate expire?” js t),. 
pertinent question asked on the back coy 
page of this issue. It is interesting to note tha: 
many teachers now in service in the schools 0; 
California, seeking a renewal of County certif- 
eates or State credentials must offer credit jn 
Constitution and Public Education in California 
In a similar way teachers seeking certificates 
for the first time must be prepared in one o; 
both of these required subjects. 


In addition to some thirty courses in the Arts 
and Crafts, courses in both Constitution and 
Public Education in California will be given at 
the Summer Session of the California School of 
Arts and Crafts in Berkeley from June 23rd to 
August Ist. The two courses will be given by 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools. The courses will be given 
afternoons from three to five o’clock. Two units 
of credit for each course will be given students 
satisfactorily completing the work. These 
courses, satisfactorily completed at the Summe: 
Session, will fully satisfy state requirements 
in these subjects for new certificates or renews 
of certificates. 


Specialized Education 
Specialized education and specialized industry 
are in league to standardize the human soul! 
One by one they have closed the doors to almost 
every avenue of creative achievement. It is 
the dim realization of this that has cluttered 
the modern schoolroom with manual training, 
bead work, folk dancing, and millinery. These 
are concessions to the normal craving for 
finished products. They are an apology to the 
child from a public which is trying to make of 
him a self-starting, self-sufficient wage-earner 
Our present method of highly specialized edu- 
eation is a prolonged and persistent assault 
upon the human soul. 
REBECCA N. PORTER, 
of California, in Scribner's. 


Musical Training Now Open to All 

One of the famous courses of musical instruc- 
tion in this country is offered by mail by th: 
U. S. School of Music, New York City. Founded 
by David F. Kemp twenty-five years ago, the 
school enjoys an enviable record of success. 
It has enrolled more than three hundred thcu- 
sand pupils in the last quarter of a century. 
The old way of music “practice” was to sit for 
hours, day after day, practising, uninteresting 
exercises and scales. The home study method, 
however, as devised by Mr. Kemp and his as- 
sociates, seems to have done away almost al- 
together with scales and exercises. Practically 
every instrument is taught entirely by mail by 
this school, including piano, organ, violin, saxo- 
phone, trombone, cornet, mandolin, guitar, 
banjo, ete., as well as voice culture and public 
speaking. 
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THE~ HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
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The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


oH SH oH 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





Dod cao 
C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 
face plate work. Mortiser. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone Co. 
| a ees Street 225 oe Street 


| California 
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? When Does Your Certificate Expire ? 


EGULAR teaching credentials to teach in the Elementary Schools, 
the Junior High Schools or the Senior High Schools of California 
may only be secured by teachers offering, as a part of the regular require- 
ments, credit in both Constitution and Public Education in California. 
Special teaching credentials for such special subjects as the Arts and 
Crafts, the Household Arts, Music, Agriculture, Commercial Subjects, etc., 
may’ only be secured by offering, as a part of the regular requirements, 
credit in Public Education in California. Many teachers now in service 
in California, seeking a renewal of their county certificates or State 
credentials must offer credit, as above indicated, in one or both courses. 


OURSES in both Constitution and Public Education in California 

will be given during the Summer Session from June 23rd to August 

ist. Lectures in each course will be given daily, (from Monday to Fri- 
day, inclusive) each course taking an hour. The two courses will be 
given afternoons from three to five o’clock. These courses, when satis- 
factorily completed in the Summer Session, will fully satisfy the require- 

.» ments of the California State Board of Education. Two units of credit 
. _ for each course will be given students satisfactorily completing the work. 


Both courses will be given by Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, Sacramento. 


HESE Special Summer Session courses will furnish opportunity to 


many teachers not only to secure two units or four units of credit 
necessary to obtain credentials or renewal of credentials, but also to take 


selected courses in the Arts, Crafts, and Household Arts to complete a 
full Summer Session course of six units. 


UMMER Session Arts and Crafts Courses. 


Applied Design; Art Anatomy; Basketry and Beadwork: Batik; Block Printing and 
Stenciling; Bookbinding; Constitution; Constructive Design; Costume Design and Illustra- 
tion; Drapery and Features; Elementary and Advanced Antique; Figure Painting; Figure 
Sketching; Freehand Drawing; Graphic Design and Lettering; Home Architecture; Instru- 
mental Drawing; Interior Decoration; Jewelry; Loom Weaving; Mechanical Drawing; 
Metal Work; Methods of Teaching; Modeling; Nature Drawing; Outdoor Landscape Paint- 
ing; Outdoor Sketching; Paper Folding and Cardboard Work; Pen-and-Ink; Perspective; 
Primary Construction Work; Project Work; Public Education in California; Stitchery; 
Theory of Color; Tied and Dyed; Wash Drawing; Water Color. 


Eighteenth Annual Summer Session 
June 23d to August Ist, 1924 


Classes at Berkeley and Oakland 
Write for Summer School Catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
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